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‘*PuaseE yer reverence, I made 
vould to call jist to forbid the bans o’ 
' Terence O'Reilly, if so be as how it is 
true they were asked yesterday by yer 
reverence.” 

“ And why do you forbid them, good 
woman ?”’ 

*©Qh! for no rason on earth, but 
jist that he has got a wife in Ireland ; 
an being my own brother, I am not 
the woman to stand by and see him 
make sich a fool of himself—barring 
the sin, yer reverence.” 

“You are right, but you must bring 
me proofs of this marriage in Ireland: 
come again to-morrow.” 

The curate to whom this was ad- 
dressed officiated in one of the busiest 
parishes of busy London; he, how- 
ever, passed on, for the dead were 
} waiting for him—the living claiming 
him. The appearance of the woman 
who had arrested him at the threshold 
of his house, for a purpose very un- 
common, was prepossessing, and she 
had been less circumlocutory than 
usual; but yet it struck him that she 
had either not spoken the truth, or 
the whole truth, and he determined 
(as in duty bound) to examine the af- 
fair thoroughly, at his earliest leisure. 

The woman did not return, and the 
matter (amidst the multiplied engage- 
ments demanded by the sick who 
sought for consolation, the young 
who wanted instruction, the poor who 
wanted every thing, and the regular 
routine of sacred offices) had slipped 
from his memory, when on the Satur- 
day following a young and pretty girl, 
evidently dressed for the occasion, 
made her appearance in his pariour, 
and bobbed a courtesy, in silence, 
hefore him. 
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“You are come to be examined 
previous to confirmation?” 

**Oh! no, your reverence, that’s not 
the matter I’m about at all, at all. If 
ye plase, I’m jist Nelly Allen, as 
Terence O'Reilly was axed with last 
Sunday.” 

‘* But your bans are forbidden.” 

Nelly had, in the first place, spoken 
with great difficulty, cast down her 
eyes, and blushed like a country 
maiden, albeit her unpastoral dwelling 
was on Saffron Hill, but having once 
heard the sound of her own voice she 
gained courage ; and on this informa- 
tion (of which she had been already 
aware) she broke out into an oration 
alike voluble and eloquent against all 
who would oppose her marriage, more 
especially by the utterance of ** a base 
falsehood, which of all things on earth 
was her aversion.’’ The curate, either 
moved by her intreaties, or astounded 
by her “ pleaded reasons,” promised 
in half an hour to visit her abode, and 
examine into the affair. 

How true is the saying, that “‘ one 
half of the world little thinks how the 
other half lives.” Vhe young clergy- 
man was intimately familiar with the 
abodes of poverty; nevertheless, he 
was a little startled on entering that of 
our love-sick damsel, to find himself 
in the midst of sixteen or eighteen 
persons, composed of the “ finest 
pisintry under heaven,’’ but in the 
present sample unquestionably the 
dirtiest; and exhibiting in various 
countenances every shade of the 
shrewd, the vivacious, the ferocious, 
the reckless, or the humourous, cha- 
racteristics of their country. On one, 
hand stood a beldame classically dis- 
arrayed, seeing that her only garment 
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was fastened by a string over her left 
shoulder, after the manner of the 
Graces when they stoop to drapery ; 
on the other, a group of urchins were 
fighting for the possession of a few 
smoking praties—the dark mass of 
men huddled near the fire-place being 
relieved by the trim figure of poor 
Nelly, who had not yet been dis- 
robed of her holiday gear, and ap- 
peared with all the advantage of con- 
trast. 

Advancing, with many thanks, to his 
reverence for the visit, she informed 
him that neither her “‘ enemy, nor the 
husband of her, were in, but that on 
the other side he would catch Terence, 
for she had watched him.” 

To the other side of the street passed 
the mediator, and on inquiry for said 
Terence was answered by a strapping 
youth, whose handsome features and 
good-humoured countenance did cre- 
dit to the Emerald Isle, ‘‘ that it was 
maybe himself his reverence was a 
wanting.’’ 

The business was soon explained, 
and the question pressed as to ‘‘ whe- 
ther he had already committed matri- 
mony ?” 

**Not at all, your honour, becase 
sich a thing never entered my head 
any how.” 

“Then your sister, Mrs. Sullivan, 
is guilty of a falsehood, as she forbids 
your bans on this plea.” 

**Why as to that, yer reverence, 
she’s parfaitly the best cratur in the 
world, an if she told a bit of a lie 
’twas jist to be the saving of me; for 
she says to me, says she, ‘there’s no 
marrying without money, an there’s 
no money without work, an that’s 
what you’ve not got,’ says she.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in 
that, certainly ; but you ought to have 
thought of it before you spoke to the 
young woman. Have you nothing 

eforehand ?”’ 

*Jist the clothes I’m standing in, 
yer reverence, and I needn’t till ye 
their character.” 

Terence cast a look of whimsical 
ruefulness from knee to knee, and 
elbow to elbow, as he spoke, at the 
same time taking up what in times 
past had been a hat; and by his mo- 
tion showed a willingness to follow his 


interrogator not less than to adopt 
his advice—in another moment both 
stood in the presence of the afflicted 
and offended Nelly, who now was 
*‘ quite sure his reverence had come 
to the bottom of the matter, and must 
see that forbidding the bans was the 
most wickedest thing on earth.’’ 

‘I nevertheless think,’ said the 
curate, **that you had better delay 
your marriage until Terence has ob- 
tained work, and you have got a little 
matter beforehand. You are both 
very young, (and very poor it seems,) 
and there can be no harm, and may 
be much good, in delaying it a few 
months: the bans shall, nevertheless, 
go on if you desire it.” 

There was a_portentous pause, 
though the audience had evidently in- 
creased, when Nelly burst into tears, 
which she yet controlled, as she cried, 
**An there you stand, Terence, fuim- 
bling the thing of a hat round an 
round, wid yer eyes on the fluor, and 
nivir a word it is that you spake to his 
reverence, though many’s the words 
ye could say to me, as ye know in yer 
heart; and yer sister that’s turned 
aginst me now, many’s the time she 
said, ‘Ah, Nelly, my good girl, when 
Terence comes over he’ll be the boy 
for you;’ so that I was clane gone, in 
a manner, afore I'd sin the face of ye; 
and now ye can’t say a word—no, not 
a word for me.” 

“But J can, and I wll, or my name 
isn’t Jack Sullivan,” exclaimed one 
of the newly-entered, “‘ for a better 
an a claner girl, nor a more indus- 
trious, can’t be found no where. 
What ails my wife (God bless her! 
for a better no man has,) I don’t 
know, yer honour; but this I’ll say, 
any how, when we were married five 
years past, we were worse off than 
even they, (for Nelly’s in good work,) 
and though we’re poor enough now, 
neither of us ever repinted. We do 
somehow ; and the three bit childer, 
why we keeps ’em, and love’s ’em, an 
that’s all I can say.” 

Terence during this time had looked 
up, and it may be presumed that the 
language of his large dark eyes was 
powerful, notwithstanding the failure 
of his tongue, for Nelly wiped away 
her tears, declared that “if the bans 
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went on she was willing to stay other 
proceedings,” and ‘to be sure a trifle 
of money was a mighty desirable thing, 
seeing she believed that even if all the 
frinds around them would help, ’twould 
hardly make up the wediding-fees.”’ 

““The great matter is, to procure 
Terence work,” said the curate, as he 
departed, with a consolatory look 
towards Nelly, who replied to it by 
volumes of grateful words; and they 
did not fall alone, for the whole 
assembly joined in some mode of tes- 
tifying respect. When the clamour 
had subsided, and the malaria district 
was passed, it became matter of cogi- 
tation in which, ** whether to marry or 
not to marry for the poor was best?” 
but the declaration of honest Sullivan, 
and the pleasure of his countenance 
as he hugged his ‘* youngest darlint,”’ 
decided the matter, and there was 
consolation in finding that even at 
Saffron Hill that virtue, ‘‘ connubial 
love,”? which Cowper says “ survived 
the fall,”’ was flourishing in primeval 
beauty. 

We do not believe that one of our 
readers can be so dead to the sympa- 
thies which touch all hearts, in all 
conditions, as not to desire that even 
this humble couple should be made 
happy in each other, and thereby 
saved from the most degrading state 
of poverty to which, in all seasons of 
trouble, we well know such persons 
never fail to resort. 

Their adviser sought and obtained 
employment for Terence, and in- 
creased that of Nelly, on which the 
provident sister withdrew the only 


opposition which could have weighed 
with her lover, whose affection, and 
deference to one who was “ not only 
his best friend, but his born sisther, 
and the likes of a mother to him,’’ 
is no little earnest of his future good 
conduct. Enough to say, that as May 
is the mother of Love, the close of it 
saw them united, on which occasion 
Nelly appeared as timid and retiring 
as brides of high degree. 

The tragedy of humble life, like 
that of heroines and princesses, has 
its moments of excitement, and in the 
agony of love and fear, no wonder a 
damsel quitting the wash-tub for the 
war of words, should have been 
voluble, impassioned, and energetic. 
The hour of trial was past, and Nelly 
was now modest and retiring, yet evi- 
dently affectionate and grateful, to 
say nothing of her happiness. 

But it is yet certain that Terence 
wants a coat—that a pair of shoes 
would greatly benefit him, for beyond 
an improvement on the fumbled hat, 
and a ‘‘clane shirt,” their bettered 
circumstances could not go. You are 
tall, sir; Stultz considers you one of 
his most elegant customers, and Na- 
ture, who understands fine forms 
almost as well, has certainly distin- 
guished you: show gratitude for her 
favours by kindness to one of her hum- 
blest pets—that discarded frock coat 
—or the riding one that you spoiled at 
Ascot—or, in short, any thing you 
can spare, will be riches to Terence, 
and the pride and glory of poor 


Nelly. 





TO FRANCESCA, 
BY JAMES KNOX. 


Yes! there are moments when the heart, though shadow’d o’er by night, 
Will bound in ecstasy beneath the beamings of delight; 

For never doth our pilgrim-path through such a desert lie, 

But some oasis-spot of joy will bless the weeping eye ! 


And such thou wert to me—thou, who amid my dark career, 
Alone couldst calm my troubled soul, and quell each starting tear ; 
And round my bosom’s loneliness thy memory would twine, 

Like wreaths of holy light about some desclated shrine! 


But we are parted—stern commands must be by us obey’d, 
And thou wilt roam in pleasure’s light—but I in sorrow’s shade ; 
Yet wilt thou feel when other smiles, and other eves meet thine, 
The lip to bless, the heart to love, can never be like mine! 
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HOLY MOONBEAM! 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON, 


Hoty Moonbeam ! thou’rt reclining 
Where the dreamless sleepers rest, 
And thy silver light is shining 
On the abbey’s ivied crest. 
Where thy placid rays are sleeping, 
Kings and warriors rest below, 
While the sculptur’d mourner, weeping, 
Tells a silent tale of woe. 
Holy Moonbeam ! 


Holy Moonbeam! thou art stealing 
Through the pictur’d window’s height, 
Many a saintly form revealing, 
Tinted by thy mellow light! 
. Sailing on, through Heaven’s blue ocean, 
Thou look’st down on many a shrine, 
Emblem meet of true devotion, 
Purity and peace are thine! 
Holy Moonbeam ! 


THE CHAMPION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MINSTREL. 


Tue midnight bell had tolled, but 
the inmates of the castle of Ravens- 
wood were far from sharing the repose 
of the hour. Lights were flitting 
about in various parts of the building, 
and the voice of mourning was heard 
within its walls. The few male in- 
mates now within were assembled 
round a blazing wood fire in the great 
hall; the disregarded flagon standing 
untasted beside them: they sat in 
gloomy silence, grief and amazement 
strongly depicted in their rugged 
features. On the opposite side the 
female domestics were huddled toge- 
ther in a trembling, whispering group, 
as if driven by terror and apprehen- 
sion to seek, at this unwonted hour, 
the protection and companionship of 
their fellows. The event which had 
spread such consternation through 
the castle was the death of its youthful 
chief. Lord Julian of Ravenswood 
had been found murdered in a neigh- 
bouring wood, through which he was 
supposed to have been passing soon 
after-sunset. His body had been dis- 
covered by some attendants whom the 
Lady Imogen, his sister, alarmed at 
his protracted stay, had despatched to 


meet him: Sir Osmond, the uncle of 
the murdered youth, and his nearest 
male relative, was gone in pursuit of 
the murderers, supposed to be some 
of the numerous and desperate troop 
of robbers with which this wood was 
known to be infested: a supposition 
which was confirmed on examining 
the body of the unfortunate youth, by 
their missing several valuable articles 
which he was in the habit of wearing, 
such as a small but exquisitely made 
Turkish dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, the jewelled aigrette that fas- 
tened the white plume in his cap, and 
a miniature set in diamonds, which he 
always wore in his bosom. And his 
sister, who had seen him ride away at 
noon radiant in health and happiness, 
now watched beside his bloody and 
untimely bier. Vast and gloomy was 
the ancient chamber of state at all 
times, save when the blaze of a thou- 
sand lights betokened some magni- 
ficent festivity, but now it was the 
chamber of mourning, lit only by two 
wax-lights in massive silver sconces, 
placed on a table at the upper end of 
the apartment. In the centre was a 
low couch, on which lay the lifeless 
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body of the unhappy Julian, and 
stretched upon it the scarce less in- 
animate form of Imogen. 

They were twins, and in their six- 
teenth year; and as the sister knelt 
beside the brother’s bier, her arms 
encircling the loved clay, as if she 
feared it would be snatched from her 
embrace, her cheek pressed close to 
his, her golden ringlets intermixed 
with those as bright, and almost as 
luxuriant, the same slight, graceful 
figures, the same features, the same 
pale, beautiful expression, they were 
indeed so much alike that, but for the 
difference of their garments, they 
could searcely have been known apart. 
When first the corpse of her brother 
had met her view, she had thrown 
herself upon it with a shriek of 
piercing agony, clung to it with the 
energy of despair, and would not 
again be separated from it; and when 
at length they sought by force to drag 
her from the chamber, she suddenly 
recovered herself by a violent effort, 
and standing erect, exclaimed, with a 
look and gesture of command, while 
her blue eye flashed through its tears, 
“T, alas! am lady and mistress of 
Ravenswood now; do you acknow- 
ledge me for such?” she asked, of the 
surrounding attendants. All simul- 
taneously bent their knee before her 
in silent homage. ‘Then as such 
obey me,” she continued. ‘“ Leave 
me, all of you; I must, I will be left 
alone to my sorrow.” There was no 
disputing a command so given; all 
turned and left the chamber. The 
lady stood in the same attitude of dig- 
nified command till the last had de- 
parted: as he crossed the threshold 
she sprang forward and drew the bolt 
behind him, and having thus, as she 
deemed, secured herself from intru- 
sion, she abandoned herself to the un- 
restrained indulgence of her grief. 
She again threw herself beside the 
bier, and embraced the pale form re- 
posing there with passionate tender- 
ness. She did not sigh, she did not 
weep, but she looked on the face of 
the beauteous dead, till her eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, 
At length her despair found words :— 
“Julian! brother! we came into the 
world together, together we will leave 


it. Why should I stay*behind when 
thou art gone? my pride! my joy! 
my second self! This once fair earth 
is now a wilderness to me! But why do 
I embrace thy senseless clay when thy 
pure, immortal spirit is in Heaven? 
Ah! mine is on the wing to join thee! 
Brother, I come! I come!” There 
was frenzy in the look and tone, as 
she pressed one last, fervent kiss on 
his marble forehead, and, starting up, 
she walked with hurried step across 
the room, and by the help of a stool, 
which stood in an embrasure of one of 
the high Gothic windows, climbed in 
an instant to its dizzy ledge. She 
threw open the window, it looked 
upon a moonlit lake.. Imogen turn- 
ed to gaze for the last time on her 
brother’s bier, then repeating the 
words, “‘I come! I come!” and ex- 
tending her arms towards the glisten- 
ing waters, she prepared to take the 
fatal leap, when she was suddenly ar- 
rested by a voice which exclaimed, ina 
solemn and authoritative tone, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder!” The lady 
started towards the quarter whence 
the voice proceeded, and beheld the 
stately form of Father Anselm, the 
family confessor, emerging from be- 
hind some tapestry which concealed a 
private entrance to the chamber, and 
which had till now escaped her recol- 
lection. ‘Fond, foolish girl!’’ he 
continued, ‘dost thou murmur be- 
cause the dead is taken from thee for, 
as it were, a moment’s space? and by 
thy own rash act wouldst thou have 
banished thyself for an eternity from 
that bright Heaven in which he dwe!ls 
in bliss.”” These words, spoken in a 
tone as affectionate as it was im- 
ressive, had the desired effect: the 
ady bowed her head and wept, and 
suffered the father to hand her down 
from her perilous elevation, and lead 
her to a seat in a distant part of the 
chamber. Pleased to see these tears, 
which, he hoped, would quench the 
fever of her brain, the good father for 
some time permitted her to weep on 
in silence; at length he continued— 
“Yes, daughter, weep on; these are 
tears of sweet contrition for the im- 
pious thought which, in an unguarded 
moment, entered your heart.’’ Ah, 
father, forgive me !”’ replied the hum- 
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bled and repentant girl; “forgive 
me—it was madness!” ‘I do for- 
give thee, Imogen; and, since Hea- 
ven ordains it, live, the last frail blos- 
som of a blighted bough!” “ But 
not in this cold world,” interrupted 
the enthusiastic maiden, “ which is 
henceforth a wilderness to me; I will 
retire to some peaceful convent, and 
spend my joyless days in prayers and 
tears for my lost brother.” ‘Thou 
canst do better, daughter, than but 
weep thy brother’s death—thou canst 
revenge it!” ‘That be our kinsman’s 
care, who will inherit my brother’s 
lands and title.” ‘‘ He is the man!” 
**How! father, I understand you 
not,” replied the lady, with a look of 
utter amazement. The confessor cast 
a cautious glance around the room, 
as if fearful of being overheard, then, 
dropping his voice to an expressive 
whisper, repeated—* Sir Osmond is 
the murderer!” ‘My uncle!” ex- 
claimed the Lady Imogen. ‘ Father, 
thou art mad to say this: it is impos- 
sible!’ * Daughter, itis true! know 


you this token?” and he put into her 
ands a small but highly-wrought 


Turkish dagger. “It is his! it is 
Julian’s!” she instantly ejaculated, 
‘given him by the very kinsman 
whose honour, whose humanity, you 
thus impeach! But tell me, father, 
whence had you this?” “ Listen, 
then, and learn, my daughter, how I 
became possessed of this, and with it 
of thy false kinsman’s secret. I was 
wandering, as is my frequent wont in 
the rosy twilight, among the ruins of 
St. Olave’s Abbey, and musing on the 
stately wrecks of former greatness 
mouldering to decay; I had climbed 
up a narrow stair, moss-grown and 
broken in many places, which led toa 
turret, whose walls, covered with 
thickly-matted ivy, had withstood the 
corroding touch of time, and which 
commands an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. The last tint 
of the western sun had faded, and the 
moon and all her starry train now 
shed their silvery lustre around, and 
still I lingered, and still I loved to 
gaze upon the sweet serenity of the 
scene, when suddenly I saw two per- 
sous emerge froin the adjoining wood, 
and enter the ruins beneath me; and 


I as suddenly recollected that thi 
ruin was said to be the abode of rob 
bers, who used it as a repository fy 
their booty. I began to feel rathe 
uneasy at my situation, but since im 
mediate descent and escape were ev 
dently impossible, I determined 
remain in my present place of conceal 
ment, and, myself unseen, take ad 
vantage of some of the numerow 
crevices in the old walls of the turre, 
to watch the movements of the ip 
truders. I did so, and saw them ad 
vance, with swift and stealthy step, 
into the centre of what had been tix 
court, when, to my extreme surprise 
and terror, they were joined by i 
third person, who seemed to spring 
out of the earth, so suddenly and un 
expectedly did he make his appear. 
ance. His figure was completel; 
muffied in a long cloak, and his 
plumed hat was carefully slouched 
over his brows. He advanced close w 
to the strangers, and asked, in a low 
tone, but which the stillness of the 
night rendered distinctly audible to 
me, ‘Is it done?’ For answer the 
foremost drew from under his cloak 4 
naked sword, the blade of which, as 
he held it up in the moonlight, I saw 
was dimmed with a crimson stain. | 
shuddered. ‘He died hard,’ mut 
tered the other ruffian; ‘and during 
the death-strife his horse escaped, 
and, doubtless, has by this time been 
the cause of alarming the castle, and 
we shall have the country up in arms 
in less than hour.’ ‘Where is the 
portrait?’ demanded their employer. 
‘Here it is, my lord; and here is a 
purse and this other gewgaw,’ (the 
Turkish dagger, I suppose). ‘’Tis 
well; take this for your pains; and 
now fly hence with what speed ye 
may: let not to-morrow’s sun see ye 
within ten leagues of Ravenswood, as 
ye value your lives.’ The hirelings 
withdrew, and were soon lost in the 
shade of the wood which they re- 
entered. The masier-murderer re- 
mained standing alone where his com- 
anions in guilt had left him; at 
ength he muttered, in a tone of ex- 
ultation, ‘’Tis done! ’tis done! and 
she is mine! Emmeline is mine! oh! 
bliss unutterable! Yet one more 
blow,.an@ I am Lord of Ravenswood)’ 
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That voice—those words—froze the 
blood within my veins. At this mo- 
ment a raven burst away from his ivy 
nest under the battlements of the 
turret on which I stood, and fluttered 
around the head of the murderer, 
screaming and flapping his huge 
wings. Startled by this noise he 
looked up, and by a sudden movement 
of his head his hat fell off, and the 
moonlight shone full on his upturned 
face: lady, it was Sir Osmond !” 

The Lady Imogen clasped her hands 
together in speechless horror. 

The monk continued—* Sir Osmond 
regained his hat, and placed it over 
his brows, then, wrapping his cloak 
more closely around him, he quitted 
the ruins, and walked, with a hurried 
and agitated step, towards the castle. 
I watched him till he was lost in the 
distance, and then descended, and, by 
a circuitous route, re-entered the 
castle, unperceived, by a back en- 
trance, which remained unclosed. In 
crossing the ruined court-yard, I saw 
something glittering on the ground, 


just where the knight had stood, it 


was this little dagger, lady !” 

The excited maiden threw herself 
on her knees, exclaiming, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ May I indéed be the next to 
perish beneath this treacherous kins- 
man’s arm, if I revenge not Julian’s 
death upon his murderer, which I will 
do, so witness all the blessed host of 
Heaven, and register my vow on 
high!” The sky had become sud- 
denly obscured, and scarcely had Imo- 
gen finished speaking, when a peal 
of thunder rolled majestically over the 
castle, and died away in the distance. 
“Heaven accepts my vow!” ex- 
claimed the beautiful enthusiast, 
rising from her knees; ‘‘but you, 
father, are its instrument; ’tis to you 
I must look for counsel and assistance 
—you, who are now my only friend!” 
“Then my first counsel is, dear lady, 
that you leave immediately this castle, 
before Sir Osmond, by another blow, 
becomes indeed its master.” ‘* But 


whither shall I fly, father? ah! now, 
indeed, do I feel my orphan and iso- 
lated state!” and again tears coursed 
each other down the pale cheek of 
Imogen, and her sobs impeded her 
utterance. * Courage, dear daughter!” 


replied the confessor, affectionately 
taking her hand; “put thy trust in 
Him who is the Father of the father- 
less, and He will not forsake thee! I 
should advise that you take shelter for 
a time with the Abbess of St, Ursula: 
she is your near kinswoman and dear 
friend, and will most gladly give you 
her protection, And now listen to 
me! ‘There is asubterranean passage 
which leads from the castle chapel to 
the church of the Ursulines, intended 
as a means of flight to sanctuary in 
case of utmost need. This secret, 
known but to myself, was imparted to 
me by your lady mother on her death- 
bed; and I now earnestly entreat you, 
my daughter, to avail yourself of it to 
quit the castle privately, and without 
loss of time; and further, let your 
veil be found upon the rushy bank of 
the lake, that it may be thought you 
have really met that fate from which 
so late I rescued you.” ‘ Be thought 
dead, father?” ‘*Aye, my daughter, 
that your flight, and its motive, be not 
suspected, which would mar all,” 
“Tis well, father; I will in all things 
submit myself to your direction. One 
nore adieu to this dear form, which I 
shall never behold again!’’ She bent 
over the corpse, pressed one last, long 
kiss upon its pale, cold brow, then, 
rising, exclaimed, with faltering ac- 
cents, “ Now, father, I am ready,’ 
and walked hastily away from the 
bier, as if fearful of trusting herself 
with another look. 

Leaving the chamber by the tapes- 
tried door through which the father 
had entered it, they proceeded, by a 
private passage, to the chapel, which 
they found empty, as was, indeed, to 
be expected, atthathour. The father 
having touched a secret spring in one 
side of the altar, a sliding pannel dis- 
appeared, and disclosed a steep flight 
of stone steps. They began the de- 
scent, the father carefully closing the 
pannel behind them. At the bottom 
of the flight was an iron-studded door, 
which was with difficulty opened by 
the united efforts of the ak and the 
lady: this passed, they found them- 
selves in a long, narrow, stone pas- 
sage, whose cold damps struck a chill 
to the very heart of Imogen, while the 
gloom, rendered visible, rather than 
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dissipated, by the feeble rays of the 
lamp, with which the monk had pro- 
vided himself, filled her with inde- 
finable awe, and, clinging to the arm 
of her protector, she hurried on in 
trembling silence. After proceeding 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, they 
ascended a second flight, where, by 
means of a similar, concealed door, 
they presently found themselves in the 
church of the Ursulines, and close be- 
side the high altar. Lady Imogen 
prostrated herself before gan image of 
the Virgin, devoutly rendered thanks 
for her present escape, and implored 
her further aid and protection. While 
yet on her knees the convent bell 
sounded for matins, and the sable 
sisterhood, and white-robed novices, 
thronged into the church. Father 
Anselm and Imogen hid themselves 
behind a cluster of pillars, and joined, 
unseen, in their devotions. The ser- 
vice ended, and all again proceeded to 
leave the church as they had entered 
it. As the last was departing, the 
monk came forward, and laying one 
hand on her arm, while he placed the 
fore-finger of the other lightly on her 


lips, to impose silence, he began— 
** Sister Agatha—be not alarmed—it 


is I, Father Anselm.” ‘‘ Father An- 
selm!’’ repeated the nun, in amaze- 
ment; “here at this hour! why? 
and who is this with you, father?” 
«This is the Lady Imogen de Courcy, 
who comes to seek a sanctuary in — 
convent; ask no more, but go from 
me to the lady abbess, and say that I 
entreat to speak with her immediately 
and privately, on an affair of life and 
death.’”? The nun went, and quickly 
returned to show the monk and 
Imogen into the private apartment of 
the abbess, who, having heard her 
story, received the fair fugitive with 
almost maternal kindness, promising 
her every protection and assistance in 
her power. 

Here we will for awhile leave Lady 
Imogen, and recur to some of the 
other personages of this eventful his- 
tory. 

At the age of fifteen, Osmond de 
Courcy left his native land, to seek on 
foreign shores that fortune which by 
inheritance was but scantily meeted 
out to the youngest born of a family 


more noble than wealthy. He de. 
parted an open, brave, impetuous, 
reckless boy—he returned a bold and 
desperate libertine, whose boundles 
passions were his only laws. During 
the sixteen years he passed on the 
continent great changes had taken 
place at home. His father was dead, 
and Ravenswood, when he returned to 
it, was in the possession of the widow 
of his elder brother, who had been 
dead about a twelvemonth. The be. 
reaved and broken-hearted lady never 
held up her head after her husband’s 
death: she sank into a state of dejec- 
tion from which nothing could arouse 
her, and which soon reduced her to 
the brink of the grave. With what 
joy did she not welcome the return of 
her husband’s brother, and nearest 
relative of her children. She felt that 
his presence had relieved her heart of 
an intolerable burthen, that she was 
now free to follow her beloved Julian, 
since in their uncle her orphans had 
found a natural guardian and friend. 
In less than a month after his arrival 
the disconsolate widow died, solemnly 
committing her children to Sir Os. 
mond’s care, and conjuring him to dis- 
charge the trust faithfully and affec- 
tionately for their father’s sake. Six 
months after the baroness’s death her 
son, her darling Julian, had pressed a 
bloody bier, her gentle daughter was 
supposed to have been driven by 
despair to seek a watery grave, and 
Sir Osmond, the guardian unele, 
was Lord of Ravenswood. Yet one 
thing more, and his triumph was 
complete—Emmeline must be his 
—Emmeline, the betrothed of the 
murdered Julian! and the original of 
that portrait which had been torn from 
the yet warm bosom of his victim, to 
be placed by the murderer in his own. 

Love, if we may denominate by such 
a name zs libertine feelings, was the 
ruling passion of Sir Osmond’s life— 
that to which all others ministered, 
and which, like the ocean’s billows, 
bore down all that would oppose its 
impetuous course. Soon after his 
arrival in England, Sir Osmond had 
seen the Lady Emmeline de Beau- 
mont, was struck with her beauty, 
and immediately resolved upon making 
her his at whatever cost. As Lord of 
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Ravenswood, Sir Osmond became a 
constant visitor at Beaumont House ; 
so constant, indeed, that it was soon 
confidently reported and believed that 
he aspired to the hand of the Lady 
Emmeline, the only daughter of Sir 
Hugh de Beaumont, and the betrothed 
of the late Lord Julian. Faithful to 
his memory, Lady Emmeline long re- 
mained shut up in her chamber, and 
refused to see any but her parents. 
And when at length compelled by 
them to permit the visits of Sir Os- 
mond, she received him with pale, 
averted looks, and answered all his 
attempts at conversation with tears 
and sighs, or execrations on the mur- 
derer of her beloved Julian. But 
when her father informed her that Sir 
Osmond had made known to him his 
ardent love for her, and had asked her 
hand, Emmeline started, nay, almost 
screamed with surprise and anguish. 
“He loves me!” she repeated: “‘ he 
has dared to confess it! but I have 
long doubted, more than doubted this, 
and it has awakened suspicions too 
horrible to name, almost to think of. 
Enough, no power on earth shall ever 
make me his!’ But this resolution 
Lady Emmeline, however willing, was 
yet powerless to preserve, for her 
parents, who, so she became Baroness 
of Ravenswood, cared little whether 
it were as the wife of the nephew or 
uncle, ridiculed her grief and scruples, 
and, turning a deaf ear to her prayers 
and remonstrances, commanded her 
to receive Sir Osmond as became her 
future husband. In this light Lady 
Emmeline was determined never to 
regard him, and the first time he ven- 
tured openly to address her in the lan- 
guage of admiration, declaring he was 
emboldened to do so by the sanction 
of her parents, who had promised to 
bestow her hand upon him, she inter- 
rupted him by remarking—‘“‘ To that, 
my lord, my consent is necessary ; 
and on one condition it shall not be 
withheld.” ‘Name it!” he exclaim- 
ed, eagerly. ‘1am thine, Lord Os- 
mond, on condition that the heads of 
Julian’s murderers may whiten on thy 
castle gate, e’er my foot cross the 
threshold.” ‘Cruel! you impose 


that which I never can fulfil: the vil- 
lains, despite my utmost vigilance, 
Juxy, 183). 
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have escaped beyond the arm of jus- 
tice.” “Of human justice, haply, 
not divine; but since the murderers 
have fled, I trust they have put broad 
seas between us. I should live in 
dread, thinking I breathed the same 
air with them, lest it should be im- 
pregnated with pestilence fur their 
destruction; I should fear the fire 
would fall, and make one universal 
conflagration of the devoted land that 
held them—that the solid earth would 
open to engulph them!” An inyo- 
luntary groan burst from the lips of 
Sir Osmond, who remained as if spell- 
bound, eager, yet powerless, to stop 
with word or action those remarks, 
which, at whoever aimed, struck 
deeply in his conscious heart. Em- 
meline continued: ‘And for what 
has the murderer brought a curse 
upon his soul? for paltry gain—for 
thirst of thrice accursed gold!” ‘“* No, 
no,” passionately exclaimed Sir Os- 
mond, thrown off his guard, and stung 
to the quick by this accusation—* no, 
no, not gold, but beauty was the bait 
fur which the murderer sold his soul ; 
not love of gain, but love of thee! 
Cruel, insulting woman, it was that 
impelled the deed you so much exe- 
crate!’’ ‘You rave, Lord Osmond !” 
exclaimed Lady Emmeline, changing 
her look and tone to one of affected 
alarm; ‘‘ your looks, your words are 
wild! Good sooth, my lord, *twas 
wrong of me to move you thus, by 
speaking of your murdered nephew. 
Ah me! I wonder not at your distress, 
for 1 have thought at times of Julian’s 
death, have pictured him as lying in a 
pool of blood, with dreadful gashes on 
his brow and breast, until my brain 
was all on fire, and I, in momentary 
madness, could have fancied I was 
myself his murderer—I, that loved 
him so! But we will leave this dread- 
ful theme, and speak of our projected 
nuptials, shall we, my lord?’? Some- 
what re-assured by the natural but 
unexpected manner in which she had 
interpreted his uncontrollable agita- 
tion, and the words that had involun- 
tarily escaped him, and which, as soon 
as uttered, he felt were equivalent to 
a full confession of his guilt, and 
soothed, if not deceived, by the appa- 
rent confidence and sympathy ex- 
c 
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pressed by her concluding words, by 
the time she had finished speaking, 
Sir Osmond had recovered his self- 
possession sufficiently to apologize 
for having alarmed her, and, taking 
the hint she had given him, he said, 
that none better knew than she how 
deeply he had felt the loss of his 
lamented nephew: he had been un- 
well, bz said, for some days, and the 
distressing subject of their conversa- 
tion had been too exciting to his 
nerves; that feeling still far from well 
he should crave her leave to retire, 
but would meet her at the banquet. 
Emmeline suffered him to depart un- 
der the impression that she was de- 
ceived, but she was not. ‘ He is the 
murderer !”” she mentally exclaimed, 
as the door closed behind him; and 
she shuddered as this dreadful con- 
viction forced itself on her mind. 
How should she act in this trying 
emergency? Nothing, she was re- 


solved, should compel her to become 
the wife of an assassin; but so bent 
were her parents on the match, that 
nothing short of revealing her fearful 


secret could deter them from dragging 
her perforce to the altar; and what 
hope had she that an accusation so 
extraordinary should meet a moment’s 
credence, founded as it was upon 
merely her own internal conviction, 
unsupported by the slightest produce- 
able evidence. Perplexed and irreso- 
lute, she was about to descend into 
the garden to ruminate unobserved 
and at leisure, when, as she was cross- 
ing the corridor, she was met by 
Father Anselm. 

On parting with the Lady Imogen 
at the convent of the Ursulines, Father 
Anselm had said to her, not to let it 
startle or alarm her when she heard 
that he was living under the roof of 
Sir Osmond, and was in his favour if 
not his confidence, since it was to her 
interest that it should be so. Accord- 
ingly, Father Anselm continued to live 
in the castle upon nearly the same 
footing as during the lifetime of its 
late lord i played his part so well, 
that he %s large a share of Sir 
Osmond udence as he was capa- 
ble of bestowing on any human being, 
and that precisely because he seemed 
rather to avoid than seek it. During 


the lifetime of the late Lords of Ra- 
venswood, Father Anselm had been a 
constant visitor at Beaumont; but in 
order to avoid giving the shadow of a 
suspicion to Sir Osmond, he had lat- 
terly abstained from going there, and 
this change in his conduct led Lady 
Emmeline to suspect that he was the 
confident, perhaps even the accom- 
plice, of his guilty master. When, 
therefore, she met the father so unex- 
pectedly in the corridor, she sought to 
shun him, but on this occasion he 
seemed bent upon meeting her, for 
coming suddenly up to her while she 
stood yet undecided whether or not to 
re-enter her chamber, looking cau- 
tiously round, and laying his finger on 
his lips in sign of secrecy, he whis- 
pered in both low and hurried accents, 
«« Meet me at midnight in the chapel; 
I have a secret to disclose of weightiest 
import—I conjure you, lady, by the 
memory of the murdered Julian, re- 
fuse me not!” Thus solemnly and 
strangely adjured, Lady Emmeline 
consented to the meeting; scarcely 
had the words passed her lips, when 
the father having again recommended 
secrecy, turned and disappeared in an 
opposite direction. The rendezvous 
took place, but we will not now let 
our fair readers into the secret con- 
fided by Father Anselm to the lady, 
but shall leave them to guess its na- 
ture by its consequences. Early the 
following morning, Lady Emmeline 
having requested a private interview 
with her father, informed him that 
during the past night she had medi- 
tated deeply upon the reasonableness 
and fitness of his wishes, with respect 
to her union with Sir Osmond, that 
she regretted-her unfilial opposition of 
them, and was now ready to make the 
only atonement in her power, by be- 
stowing her hand awe | whenever her 
destined husband should deign to ask 
it. The father and husband-elect 
were both equally surprised at this 
sudden change in the lady’s senti- 
ments, but were too well pleased by 
the effect to inquire very narrowly 
into the cause; and to prevent any 
further vacillation, the wedding was 
fixed to take place in three days. The 
ceremony was to be performed in the 
castle chapel by Father Anselm, and 
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as many noble guests were invited as 
the shortness of the time permitted. 
Meanwhile, to lull any suspicion of 
her sincerity, should such arise, Lady 
Emmeline scarcely ever quitted the 
side of her future lord, except to as- 
sist at the hasty preparations for her 
sudden nuptials. If she did not return 
his ardent glances and burning sighs, 
she did not withdraw her hand from 
his fervent grasp; she listened pa- 
tiently, if not complacently, to his 
passionate and repeated vows of love, 
of adoration ; and with the aptness of 
all who believe what they wish, Sir 
Osmond fancied himself beloved in re- 
turn. 

The appointed hour at length ar- 
rived. The bridal party were assem- 
bled in the chapel, gaily decorated for 
the occasion; the bride and bride- 
groom stood before the altar, the 
priest opened his book, the question 
was put to Sir Osmond whether he 
took the Lady Emmeline to be his 
wedded wife, and the look ef joy with 
which he replied in the affirmative, 
showed how near he thought himself 
to the completion of his happiness. 
The same demand was then made of 
Lady Emmeline, who answered it with 
a clear, firm, and distinct ‘‘No!” 
and before the little assembly could 
recover from the eonsternation into 
which this unexpected response had 
thrown them, she advanced a few paces 
from the altar, and throwing back her 
veil, and raising her voice to a tone 
likely to command the attention of all 
present, she thus addressed them :— 
“* Hear me, my father! hear me, 
knights and gentlemen! before you 
all, I here accuse Sir Osmond, falsely 
styled the Lord of Ravenswood, of the 
murder of his nephew, the late Lord 
Julian, which if he dare to deny, I 
will, by my champion, support the 
charge in single combat, in time and 
place befitting; and there lies my 
gage!” As she finished speaking 
she threw down her embroidered glove. 
[tis impossible to describe the effect 
produced by this extraordinary and 
unlooked-for appeal. From the mo- 
ment she pronounced the portentous 
No! every eye had been turned on 
her; but they quickly reverted to the 
accused, who, col ce tag motionless, 


breathless, stood as if he had been 
suddenly turned to marble by her 
voice; but as soon as she had ceased 
to speak, as if released from the power 
of the spell, the blood rushed tumul- 
tuously over his cheek and brow, 
which became almost purple, his chest 
heaved with suppressed shame and 
rage, and springing forward, and lift- 
ing the gage, he exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder—*I accept the challenge, 
and will repel the charge by force of 
arms, in time and place to be ap- 
pointed; till when, farewell!” Thus 
saying, he turned on his heel, and 
with a haughty step left the chapel, 
attended by a numerous retinue of 
friends and retainers, 

The Baron de Beaumont, whom sur- 
prise had hitherto kept silent, now 
advanced towards his daughter, and 
was about to request an explanation 
of the extraordinary scene he had just 
witnessed, but she anticipated him by 
saying, with a manner at once firm 
and respectful, ‘* Pardon me, my 
father, the confusion I have caused, 
but do not condemn me too hastily. 
Bold as my words may seem, they 
shall be supported by deeds as bold, 
and if the event prove not their truth, 
let me be branded as a liar and de- 
famer, and mine be the dishonour and 
the infamy, which I now confidently 
expect shall be proved upon another ; 
but till then let me not meet re- 
proaches which I do not, trust me, 
merit.” 

“Rash girl!’ returned the baron, 
‘and who, think you, will care to be 
your champion in so mad a cause? ”’ 

‘* Heaven will provide a champion 
to avenge the injured and chastise the 
guilty; should such be wanting, the 
very graves would give up their dead 
—nay, woman as I am, should no abler 
champion of truth appear, I would 
myself make good with sword and 
spear the words my lips have now 
uttered.” The baron, seeing her thus 
resolved, attempted no further argu- 
ment on the subject; he only remarked, 
that if he did not impede her designs, 
neither would he in» aay second 
them, and that she. ugly wholly 
ou herself for thei ‘ution, and 
abide by the consequencés; to this 
Emmeline gave a ready consent, 
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Commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to regulate the forms and 
preliminaries of the combat, the lists 
were erected on an open plain midway 
between the two estates, and the third 
day, at sunrise, was fixed for the trial 
by combat. On either side of the lists 
a pavilion, with other smaller tents, 
was erected for the challenger, defend- 
ant, and their attendants. A dozen 
gentlemen on either side were invited 
to be present, and Sir Harold Har- 
court, a nobleman universally re- 
spected for his honour and unbending 
integrity, was nominated as judge of 
the field, and to him were appointed the 
usual number of heralds and officers. 

Sir Osmond passed the night pre- 
ceding the combat in the pavilion 
allotted to him. When pressed by 
Father Anselm, who attended him, to 
confess and receive absolution ere he 
perilled his life, he replied haughtily 
and contemptuously: ‘ Dost think I 
trust the keeping of my conscience to 
a crafty priest? No, no, I spurn your 
idle mummeries !” and having sum- 
marily dismissed his other attendants, 
Sir Osmond threw himself on his 


couch to sleep, indeed, but not to rest; 
his slumbers were disturbed by fright- 


ful dreams. First he saw his mur- 
dered nephew weltering in his blood, 
and as he would have rushed through 
the gloomy forest to escape this har- 
rowing spectacle, he felt himself sud- 
denly withheld from behind, and turn- 
ing, he beheld the pale form of Imogen, 
her hair wet and dishevelled, and her 
garments white and glistening, who 
wound her clammy arms around him, 
and pressed her purple cheek to his. 
Escaping from these images of horror, 
he found himself in the gaily deco- 
rated chapel, standing before the altar 
with his destined bride; again the 
prayer was read, the blessing given, 
they rose from their knees, but just as 
he was about to salute his fair bride, 
she drew a dagger from beneath her 
robe and plunged it into his bosom. 
He awoke with a start. The cry of 
agony which escaped him re a 
age to his side; ‘‘ Did you call, my 
ord?” he asked; then seeing his 
master’s pale and ghastly looks, ‘* you 
surely are not well, my lord; how 
pale and wild you look !”—*I have 


had ugly dreams, boy; fetch me 
cup of wine; I shall be well enough 
anon.’ The page went and returned 
with a silver goblet, which Sir Osmond 
drained at adraught. The night was 
far spent, the moon was down, and 
streaks of rosy light began to lace the 
cold grey clouds. Sir Osmond called 
for his squire, and bid him buckle on 
his armour. During this operation, 
his face, which had before been of an 
ashy paleness, became flushed, and his 
wild dilating eye blared with fierce 
lustre, and he left the tent with the 
firm step and lofty bearing of one who 
has wrought up his mind to the high- 
est pitch of daring and endurance. As 
Sir Osmond issued from his pavilion, 
he saw the champion of the challenger 
at the door of the opposite one; and 
striking was the contrast exhibited by 
the intended combatants. Sir Osmond 
was of a lofty and commanding sta- 
ture, with a broad full chest, and limbs 
of almost Herculean proportion ; he 
was armed cap-d-pie in rich armour, and 
mounted on a black war-horse strong 
and stately-looking as his rider. His 
antagonist was of a slight and graceful 
figure, apparently betokening extreme 
youth ; he wore a suit of bright steel 
armour, strong, yet so light and flexi- 
ble as to accommodate itself to every 
motion of his body ; his helmet, which 
was completely closed, was surmounted 
by a snowy plume, and he was seated 
on a steed small and beautiful enough 
for a lady’s use, but though gentle, so 
spirited that it arched its proud neck 
and pawed the ground, and champed 
its golden bit, impatient alike of re- 
straint and delay. 

Sir Harcourt had already taken his 
seat on a kind of temporary throne 
erected for him at the upper end of 
the lists, and around him were as- 
sembled those who were to act as 
witnesses or esquifes on the occasion. 
Sir Harcourt now, as judge of the 
field, summoned the challenger openly 
to declare before all present the cause 
of quarrel for which ke appeared in 
arms. The champion rode up to the 
foot of the throne, and making a low 
but silent reverence, he signed to the 
herald who accompanied him, and who 
thus began in a clear and loud voice: 
‘The Lady Emmeline de Beaumont, 
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by my voice, does here accuse Osmond, 
the falsely styled Lord of Ravenswood, 
of the murder of the late Lord Julian, 
his nephew and her plighted husband, 
whose death she feels herself called 
upon to avenge; and she will here 
maintain in the person of this her 
champion, the truth of what she has 
affirmed.” Sir Osmond was then 
called upon for his defence; he ad- 
vanced to the foot of the throne also, 
and thus answered: “ I, Osmond, 
Baron of Ravenswood, deny the charge, 
and do affirm it to be a false and ma- 
lignant accusation of the Lady Em- 
meline de Beaumont to blast my fame, 
and render void the solemn engage- 
ments entered into between us both 
by her father and herself; but I again 
repel the charge, and will defend my 
honour with my life.” “ This quarrel, 
then, will not admit of arbitration ?’’ 
asked Sir Harold, appealing to both; 
the champion shook his head, and Sir 
Osmond exclaimed in a voice of thun- 
der, “ None! I am impatient to wash 
out in the blood of her puny «epre- 
sentative the stain which Lady Em- 


meline has cast upon my honour; 
though, in sooth, she has but added 
insult to injury in sending forth so 
frail a champion to support so foul a 


charge ;” and as he spoke, he threw a 
coutemptuous glance at his youthful 
opponent. ‘* Scoff not, murderer!” 
replied the champion, for the first time 
breaking silence, and by a sudden and 
unexpected maneeuvre, he brought his 
steed up so close to that of Sir Os- 
mond’s, that the sides of the animals 
almost touched, then raising his vizor, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold! aye, strike, 
murderer! yet another blow, and be 
indeed the Lord of Ravenswood.” The 
first sound of that voice had caused 
the heart of the guilty Osmond to 
throb with violence, but when those 
well known features were disclosed to 
his view, he gazed on them a moment 
with eyes that seemed to start from 
their sockets, and uttering a deep 
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groan, he fell senseless to the earth. 
At the same moment, exclamations 
of “Julian! Lord Julian! a spectre! 
a miracle!” burst from every lip, 
while all was instantly alarm and con- 
fusion, some seeking to surround the 
outhful champion, others to fly from 
in as fear or affection first prompted. 
““No, my friends!” he exclaimed, 
raising his voice, “ not Julian, but 
Imogen de Courcy stands before you, 
the champion of her friend’s honour, 
the avenger of her brother’s death. 
You have mourned me dead, but that 
I am no spectre, the Abbess of the 
Ursulines and Father Anselm can bear 
witness, who, with the Lady Emme- 
line, were in my confidence, as I in 
theirs. This to my friends,’’ she ad- 
ded, lowering her voice, “‘ but for that 
wretched man ”* She was inter- 
rupted by Father Anselm, who signed 
to her to stand aside, so that she might 
be out of Sir Osmond’s sight when he 
should revive, which he was beginning 
to do under the care of his attendants, 
by whom he was now supported. On 
recovering from his deep swoon, Sir 
Osmond looked fearfully and wildly 
around, then observing Sir Harcourt 
and the other knights and gentlemen 
standing near him, he extended his 
arm impatiently, exclaiming in a 
hoarse tremulous voice, “ I acknow- 
ledge the murder !” and sinking back 
in the arms of his esquire, with a con- 
vulsive shudder, instantly expired. 
Imogen sank awe-struck and 
bling on her knees, and breathed a 
fervent prayer for the departed soul. 
In another moment, Lady Emmeline, 
coming out of the challenger’s pavi- 
lion, tenderly embraced the youthful 
champion, and mingled her tears and 
prayers with her’s. The rest 
“« Must be reserv’d for further song ; 
Also the heroine’s lot, howe’er unplea- 
sant, 
(Because this chapter has become too long) 
Must be postpon’d discreetly for the pre- 
sent.” E. M. 8. 
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TO . 
ON BEING ASKED BY HER TO WRITE POETRY. 


Au no! my heart is chill, I cannot write 

In strains that once to thee could speak delight— 

The melody of other days restore, 

And then, perchance, my lyre may sound once more— 

But now!—ah! wherefore, lady, asketh thou 

For music from a heart surcharg’d with woe? 

My spirit mourns: ah! tell me, then, can I 

Attune the breathing flow of harmony! 

Like to the wounded bird’s, my song would be, 

A feeble effort of my misery. 

Like the lone flow’r, by careless hands consign’d 

To the chill blighting of the desert-wind, 

It might in sickly beauty bloom an hour— 

But say, could aught again its livelier tint restore ? 

The voice that once had music in its tone, 

When sorrow breaks it, all its charm is gone— 

So the glad heart, that tells of bliss possess’d, 

Repeats its blessings till ’tis doubly bless’d— 

But the lost mourner hoards his aching grief, 

And cannot hope—and will not seek relief. 

Then no! my heart is chill, I cannot write 

In strains that once to thee could speak delight. 
7 . * * « 


Still must I try! then grieve not if a tear 
Should blot the line that lays my bosom bare. 
But no! I will essay a happier strain, 

Though sad, though pensive, yet devoid of pain. 
Time was when my glad heart, serene and gay, 
Could chase the gloom of sorrow far away— 
Could spread around a cheerfulness and light 
That made the season and the scene more bright; 
But now !—nay, there again! it must not be— 

I cannot tune my thoughts to melody, 

Unless, perchance, my verse could breathe of thee: 
Sister, of thee, whose life to me has been 

Like the sweet moonbeam on a fav’rite scene, 
All soft and all melodious—full of pow’r 

To shed its beauty on the saddest hour— 

To steal upon my sorrows, and to be 

What now thou art—a magic good to me— 

A ray of happiness that shines upon 

A heart, whose ev’ry other joy is gone! 

But see! that heart is chill, I cannot write 

In strains that once to thee could speak delight! 


@ * & € * 


What ! try again? I cannot! think how vain 
My ev’ry effort at a lively strain ! 

Thou wert my inspiration, and I mov’d 

My numbers to an object all belov’d ; 

Yet in one dull and inharmonious flow, 

My voice soon sadden’d to a tone of woe! 
Still for thy sake I’ll once again essay 

A brighter and a less ungracious lay. 
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and renewed her solemn protestation ; 
the fear of a father’s curse appeared 
to her more dreadful than death itself, 
and it imposed upon her a reserve 
which repulsed many a suitable ad- 
wirer, and confined her more than 
ever to the society of her only sur- 
viving parent. 

Clara was what gossips might call a 
spoiled child; but yet she bore her 
faculties so meekly that it was scarcely 
perceptible, for which she deserved 
much credit, for the constantly hear- 
ing herself called * My little duchess 
that is to be,” and being daily told 
that she should one day be the most 
superbly-dressed lady presented at 
court, and the like, was enough to turn 
the brain of an inexperienced damsel. 
Many were the admirers and suitors 
whom she had, for she was not kept 
from the public eye, but had a box 
taken for her at the opera, and ap- 
peared abroad in a handsome carriage, 
aud with every suitable appointment. 
Her father likewise gave costly enter- 
taiuments, but there was a lack of 


good female acquaintances, whilst the 


envy of those who did visit her was a 
bar to all friendship. It had been, 
perhaps, happy for Ciara had ber mo- 
ther lived to see her introduced into 
life. 

At the close of one spring, Clara 
felt that the balls and other parties, 
late hours, and something like dissi- 
pation, had injured her health, \and 
given the rose on her cheek a fainter 
‘ue; which being perceived by her 
dvating parent, he thought it expe- 
dieut to remove her to the sea-side, 
for the benefit of its bracing air, 
of bathing, and above all, for retire- 
ment and regularity of life. Hechose 
fur these purposes a small sea-port on 
the coast of Devonshire. Here, with 
books, her musical instruments, the 
harp and guitar, her pony and an epen 
carriage, it was proposed to pass two 
months, for the complete restoration 
of her health. 

This end was effectually accom- 
plished; but this short sojourn was 
the groundwork of ruin and Yhisery 
incalculable. There were very few 
visitors to this healthy and rural sput, 
and amongst these there were none of 
rank or fashion, so that the father and 
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daughter were almost constantly ¢éte- 
a-téte, until the father got acquainted 
with a very interesting young man, 
who was a temporary resident at 

, for the same motives of health 
and retirement. The young man had 
a handsome person, and was particu- 
larly amiable in his manners, accom- 
plished, nay, even talented, and of a 
romantic turn. Previous to his be- 
coming an acquaintance of Clara's 
father, they had often remarked him 
with his portfolio taking views, and 
had admired a handsome Arabian 
horse which he used to ride. As they 
passed under the windows of a cottage 
where he lodged, they sometimes 
heard him singing very melodiously, 
and had been givea to understand that 
a number of well-written articles in 
prose and verse, which appeared in 
a fashionable periodical, were from 
his pen. All this created a cer- 
tain degree of interest in the father’s 
mind, and he forgot that it might go 
still farther in that of the lovely Clara. 
The accident of her losing a favourite 
dog of the Blenheim breed, which was 
recovered and brought back with 
much zeal and exertion by the stran- 
ger, led to aclose a¢quaintance, which 
admitted him to her father’s table, and 
made him a daily morning visitor. 
His beautiful drawings, his music, his 
singing, his agreeable conversation, 
were most welcome to the father, and 
gained daily on the heart of the daugh- 
ter, to whom, now, his attenti ‘wre 
not only assiduous, but had“be ine 
tender. The parent saw it, but it was 
too late. He instantly returned to 
town ; but love accompanied her whom 
he was attempting to rescue from his 
power. 

The young lover followed the girl 
of his heart, and a secret meeting took 
place between them, at an early hour, 
in the Regent’s Park. This hour and 
place were the occasion of a formal 
declaration of immutable, everlasting 
love, an offer of heart and hand, a so- 
lemn promise never to be separated b 
wedding another. The difficult task 
was yet to come, namely, the gaining 
the consent of a father predetermined 
never to give his daughter to any one 
who had not atitle, a fortune, and who 
would not reside in Engiand ; where- 
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as, here was a young man without 
either, and, unless a suitable allow- 
ance enabled him to abandon his pro- 
fession, was about to embark for 
India, being in its civil service. Ne- 
vertheless, whilst there is life there is 
hope, and he resolved on visiting 
Clara’s parent, and hoped, by time 
and persuasion, fascinations, and gen- 
tleness, to effect a change in his mind, 
hitherto inflexible in his determina- 
tion to marry his daughter to a great 
man. 

Percy Clavering (so I shall call him) 
had six unexpired months of leave of 
absence yet before him ; in this time 
much might be effected; but, alas! 
matters were brought to a speedy and 
a fatal close. No sooner did Percy 
present himself at the father’s town- 
house, than he determined on breaking 
off his acquaintance; and, scarcely 
receiving him with civility on the day 
of his first visit, he gave orders to his 
porter never more to admit him. This 
order produced melancholy in Clara’s 
countenance ; seeing which, her father 
said, “* My beloved, my only child, I 


perceive that that young man has 
made an impression on you ; it is but 
of a short date, it must be obliterated. 
I am partly to blame, but I will re- 


air my imprudence. All thoughts of 
1im must henceforth be banished from 
your mind. He cannot, he dares not, 
aspire to your hand. He never can 
have had such temerity—he is wholly 
unworthy of you—beneath your for- 
tuife and pretensions—beneath my 
notice and your my high expecta- 
tions—a poor, dependent adventurer, 
bound to India to earn a scanty 
livelihood by his talents. A pretty 
suitor, indeed, for the beautiful, im- 
mensely rich, and accomplished Clara 
Marchmont! No—I would rather 
hehold you buried in the deep, deep 
sea, than thus thrown away.” 

Clara was ready to faint at these 
words. ‘“ You change colour, my 
child. Yes,—but this folly must be 
conquered. This young man shall 
never more darken my door. You 
must give me your honour never to 
see him, and recollect your solemn 
obligation. As to me, my curse will 
be pronounced should you disobey 
me; and, were you to do so, be as- 
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sured that some heavy calamity woul; 
punish you for your undutifulness, 
and for your perjury. You would te 
cut off from the good and moral, an¢ 
perhaps from life.’—(Clara in a 
agony of tears.)—** And now, father’ 
darling, prop of his old age, the au. 
bition of his heart,” (taking her ip 
his arms,) *‘ now there is an end of ii, 
I know that these tears will soon pas 
away, and that filial piety will direc 
you to all that I wish, all that is fo 
your own good.” 

With this, he went out to take hij 
morning ride. The next morning, 
before her father rose, who went 
bed late, and breakfasted there, read. 
ing most papers and periodicals until 
one, p. m., she met her lover, deject. 
ed and humiliated at his being re. 
pulsed by a “ Not at home,’’ which 
he quite understood the day before, 
All hopes of obtaining the desired 
consent were quite in vain, so tha 
nothing but a clandestine marriage 
could put Percy in possession of the 
woman whom he adored. He pro- 
posed a runaway match, but this 
Clara refused, assuring him that she 
was certain that it would break her 
father’s heart; that he would pro- 
nounce a parent’s malediction on her, 
and that she should never after enjoy 
a moment’s peace. ‘1 should,’- 
these were her words,—*“ expect thai 
the carriage would break down, or that 
some awful, unforeseen accident 
would close my days.” 

A clandestine marriage was the 
next resource, and to it she gave het 
consent. The young man left hi 
card, P. P. C., informing the porter 
that he was about to leave England; 
and he never more presented himself 
at Mr. Marchmont’s house. The 
necessary precautions of a pretended 
residence of a month in a certain pi 
rish by the parties to be married, and 
their being both just of age, enabled 
them to be asked in the church of 4 
far distant, obscure quarter of the 
town, and led to their union in du 
form, the bride being accompanied by 
one confidential female friend, and the 
bridegroom being attended by a bro 
ther in the company’s military ser 
vice. 

Four months rolled on under all 
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the hopes and fears, the stolen sweets 
and bitter privations of clandestine 
wedded-life. A fit of the gout had 
confined Mr. Marchwont to the house 
the greater part of this time, which 
yave a colouring to the serious turn 
which Clara had taken; and when- 
ever the apprehensions for the future, 
or the painful restrictions for the pre- 
sent, cast a gloom over her, it was in- 
terpreted into her solicitude for a 
father’s health. This interpretation 
served further to afflict her, and made 
her accuse herself of still more deceit 
towards the author of her existence. 
She tenderly loved her husband, but 
she was any thing but happy. The 
period for his departure was now at 
hand: this was the heaviest trial that 
had ever befallen her, whose youth 
was one continued scene of a parent’s 
love and indulgence. If she em- 
barked with her husband, she must 
expect a father’s curse, his rage, his 
endless displeasure, and, perhaps, to 
see him no more: if she remained for 
another opportunity to follow the 
partner of her bosom, she must be 
torn from him who seemed to live for 
her alone. Sooner or later she must 
make a disclosure of her disobedience, 
and then the same punishment for that 
disobedience awaitedher. Should her 
father wish to separate ber from her 
husband, her heart would be lacerated 
forhim ; and if dismissed with a male- 
diction, how lone, how punished, how 
sadly would she have to pursue a long 
and painful voyage? Nevertheless, 
(somuch did she dread the wrath of 
an enraged parent,) she inclined to 
remaining, and to trying ‘what time, 
her tears and prayers for forgiveness, 
might do; but her husband would not 
hear of such a thing, and, after much 
deliberation, during which shesuffered 
a martyrdom of grief, it was agreed 
upon, that the mutual friend who wit- 
nessed her marriage should invite her 
and her father to her house in the 
country, and there endeavour to bring 
about a reconciliation. Clara was 
purposely sent out one morning, when 
her friend broached the matter with 
the utmost delicacy to him. His fury 
knew no bounds: he ordered that she 
should be kept out of his sight, and 
solemnly pronounced a father’s male- 


diction on his child. The violence of 
his rage brought on a fit of the gout, 
and, in a most dangerous state, he 
was conveyed to bed. Clara returned, 
but dared not to meet her parent’s 
eyes. For one whole week did she 
remain in the same house without 
being allowed to enter his presence; 
and upon his being told that she now 
must go, and that all she wished was 
to bless him on her knees, he ex- 
claimed, ‘The monster! my de- 
stroyer! for I shall never recover this: 
let her go, and a father’s curse go with 
her!” She fled to her new lord more 
dead than alive: this malediction 
robbed connubial love of all its blan- 
dishments : she was too ill to think of 
love, too affrighted to dream of any 
thing but shipwrecks, the lightning’s 
stroke, some dire disease, or horrid 
accident; and with these fears she 
embarked, to bid adieu to father, 
home, and country, and she felt that 
this adieu was an adieu for ever. She 
loved her husband in the most im- 
passioned manner; for him she could 
have certainly given up her fortune 
and the world; yet the loss of a 
father’s affection, and such a doating 
father’s, seemed worse to her than the 
loss of life; and still more so because 
this love was converted into hatred, 
his daily blessing wags turned into 
one unrevoked, long-threatened curse. 
She was convinced, also, and she was 
right, that she would not long survive 
this heavy shock. Her intense state 
of suffering deeply interested the pas- 
sengers in the fine [odiaman in which 
she sailed: her husband’s care of her 
was the fondest that fond heart could 
dictate, but the inward pressure of 
deep regret was too much for her 
weak frame: she pined, she sickened, 
grew daily weaker, and at last sunk 
beneath fever and exhaustion. During 
her last days she would often clasp 
one of his hands in both of hers, kiss 
it, bedew it with her tears, and press 
it to her bosom, and then, gently re- 
linquishing her hold, she would sigh 
and say, ** Perey, you have brought 
me to this: it seems hardyse yeuug ;” 
and then hide her face, andoerg, ‘“* My 
father! my poor father!” “Dhese were 
heart-rending moments tO @ husband 
who now saw reproach and widoWw- 
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hood betore him ; he watched her one 
night, and, in her delirium, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ When I am gone, [ shall 
not rest; my spirit will rise and ap- 
pear before you:” he watched her the 
next night, and he looked on her, and 
she was no more—the casket of the 
jewel was there, but the jewel was 
lost. So violent was the agony of the 
husband’s grief, that he could attend 
to nothing until the bitter day, when 
the poor, cold remains of warmth and 
loveliness were enclosed in a coarse 
covering, and, with words of prayer, 
and tears more briny than the briny 
main, were to be lowered into a 
watery grave. Percy now seemed to 
nerve himself: he looked his last: he 
cast his eyes upwards, and then 
riveted them on the lifeless load now 
dropping down before him. A groan, 
like a death-pang, accompanied its 
fall: his eyes swam as the eddying 
circle seemed to play round the sink- 
ing body: it sunk not at first, owing 
to its not being sufficiently shotted, 
but again, again, and again rose, like 
a spirit to reproach him; and then 
thought he of Clara’s words: a mi- 
nute, and it sunk into the bed of 
waters: then, tov, thought he of a 
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father’s admonition— I had rather 
see you sunk in the deep, deep sea, 
than to be thus thrown away.” Again, 
again, and again, did these fearfy| 
ideas assail his mind; whilst fancy’s 
eye saw the spirit rise thrice, and the 
prediction of sinking into the deep, 
deep sea, still rung in his ears. By 
day the sight still struck the vision of 
his brain; by night did returning 
dreams bring his lost Clara to his bed- 
side, saying, ‘‘ When I am gone I shall 
not rest.’ During the remainder of 
the passage Percy Clavering was con. 
fined to his cabin with a brain fever; 
he was carried, on landing, to the in- 
terior, and there recovered slowly, 
and was, at the last period of my in- 
formation respecting him, a disconso- 
late widower in a slow decline. The 
father of Clara left the scene without 
revoking animpious anathema. “To 
the deep, deep sea”’ was she consigned, 
who might have received his forgive- 
ness, and been happy for life. Toa 
short life, chequered with misery, ani 
toa premature death, was devoted a 
disobedient daughter: heavily did she 
pay the debt! deadly was the fruits of 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE! 


THOUGHTS. 
SUGGESTED BY MR. LINTON’S SKETCHES IN ITALY, DRAWN ON STONE, 


BY MRS. 


HOFLAND. 


Yes! this zs Italy—the grand, the fair, 

The beautiful, the wild, the terrible, 

Are all commingled here—yet al] distinct 

In Nature’s and in Art’s variety. 

What mountains, and what buildings strike the eye— 
What glens and valleys, streams, and spreading seas, 
Proud of the shores they lave? hail! wond’rous power, 
That by the magic touch of Genius brings 

Such scenes to those ‘‘in populous cities pent,” 

Or by the iron bondage of disease 


Forbade to wander. ‘Thanks, 
Are due to him, who bids the 
To revel in these glories, and 
Imagination’s gifts to aid the 


aye! thousand thanks 
gladden’d eye 
awakes 

charm, 


And from the by-gone days of Time’s old world, 
(Or in the present beam of sunny hours,) 


People each noble scene. 


We need 


not now 


With firm, unfaltering step to climb the mount 
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Where spreads Amalfi’s convent, for ’tis here 

In sterile majesty—rock-crown’d, rock-form’d, transfix’d 

Like fam’d Petria’s palaces of stone. 

Here, too, the city, offering mingled forms 

Of castle, and of cave, of frowning towers, 

And olive groves, whence trickling springs descend 

Winding adown its cliffs. Now go we hence 

To Nessa—fair ravine, where the cleft earth 

Discloses paradise, and pours a stream 

Of living crystals leaping fondly down, 

To swell rich Como’s lake, from tow’ring heights, 

Clothed with embow’ring wood and rising domes. 
Fair Zagaralo! pinnacled and tower’d, 

Thou sittest as a queen amid the hills. 

And thou, Atrante, windest round the base 

Of swelling mountains like a brilliant zone. 

Nor Subiaca be thy claims forgot ; 

Nor thine, San Beneditto—sacred still 

In thine own holy silence, far remov’d 

From busy earth, and lull’d by murm’ring sounds 

Of classic Arno, winding through thy groves, 

And o’er thy shelving rocks pour’d gushing down. 


Ab, Eboli! how doth thy towers so dark, 
Thy deep ravines, fierce rocks, rude battlements, 
Bring to the mind a realizing sense 
Of stern banditti, or dread outlaw’d chiefs, 
Plundering and murdering, in thy dark domain? 
Whilst thou, eternal Rome! art bright and fair 
As thy first glory, ere a prostrate world 
Beheld thy greatness tarnish’d by thy crimes. 
But here | pause ; for, lo! in horrid guise— 
Fountain of fire !—Vesuvius meets my eye 
E’en in the crater! From the blasting sight 
Of Nature’8mighty furnace, though sublime 
And greatly terrible, I shrink aghast ; 
And blame the daring hand that thus could risk 
Life such as his—the life enrich’d by power 
Thus to revealthy beauties, Italy, 
Through wany a glowing scene unknown till now; 
And with thy glories mingle his own fame. 

( To be continued. ) 


THE MINUTE GUN, 
UN HEARING THEM FIRING FOR THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF YORK. 
BY W. MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


That minute gun—that minute gun-- 
It tells a life of glory done ! 

It is the requiem of the brave— 

It peals o’er noble Frederick’s grave! 
Oh! breathe not !—let its awful tone 
Add to the night-wind’s fainter moan! 
And when ’tis hush’d, the throb of pain 
May rend the bleeding heart again! 
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The widow’s vainly stifled groan 
Is heard, to tell of comforts gone— 
And the poor orphan weeps the fate 
That leaves her doubly desolate. 


But hark! again that weary sound 
In deep’ning echo swells around ! 
Great Frederick ! that note is giv’n 
To peal thy sainted march to heav’n! 


Behold from thy resplendent sphere 
A nation mourn in mute despair— 
See sorrowing millions bend the knee, 
And shed the grateful tear for Thee ! 


Yet not for Thee—yet not for Thee 

We weep in speechless agony ! 

For Thou, enthron’d amongst the blest, 
Art happy in eternal rest. 

The knee is bent, and o’er thy pall 
Our deep and fervent sorrows fall— 
Yet not for Thee we thus bemoan 

The grief is England’s and Our Own ! 


THE BAR VERSUS THE STAGE. 





BY A LEADING CONTRIBUTOR TO BLACKWOUD’S MAGAZINE. 


“ DEPEND upon it, my dear fellow, 
you have not, after all, lit so exactly 
on your feet as you expected.” 

** Possibly so!” was the reply, ut- 
tered with a sigh of incertitude and 
chagrin. 

“Though you are now a member 
of the renowned English bar—yet you 
are quite out of your element—like a 
fish out of water, or a bird in it.” 

“* Hem!” 

“Every one but yourself can see 
that you have not a fit field for the 
display of your powers. “Pon my ho- 
nour, Tom, I feel for you.” 

** Do you, indeed? How very kind!” 
replied ‘Tom, in rather a cynical tone: 
continuing, after a pause—** ’tis dreary 
enough work here, I own—that is, at 
present: but is not the way to heaven 
strait and narrow? Wait for a short 
year or two, Berton, and I shall asto- 
nish you.” 

“Egad, how is that?” inquired 
Berton. 

«* You shall soon see how you have 
libelled the bar: you shall soon see 
whether it is not a fit, a glorious field 
for the display of intellect—for the 
acquisition of wealth, fume, and power 
—an enchanted circle, where the old 


maxim ex nihilo is reversed. How 
could I be so ungrateful as to fall out 
with such a profession!” continued 
Elmsley, warming with his thoughts. 

*« Aye, aye, Elmsley—all that is, as 
Ferguson said of Archimedes’ boast 
about moving ee earth, ‘true in 
theory, but utterly false in fact.’ If | 
know any thing of your composition, 
you are not at all calculated for the 
bar. No, nom-every-day talents, an 
aptitude for mastering the dull details 
of business—patient, plodding perse- 
verance—indifference to the charms of 
society—exclusion from literature and 
science—‘hese are the qualifications. 
But ’tis an ungrateful subject and I’)! 
drop it. Cheer up then—exporrige 
Jfrontem! You may be the brilliant 
exception, you know—the happy ove 
of a thousand—the Mansfield, Kenyon, 
or Eldon of your day !”’ 

** What a cursed croaking vein you 
have latterly taken to, Berton !—there 
never breathed another so fond of 
looking on the dark side of things,” 
replied the student at law, peevishly, 
stirring his coffee with much more 
rapidity than was necessary. He ex- 
perienced the feeling of pique which 
is common to all who are convinced in 
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spite of themselves. It may be sup- 
posed, that in such a humour, conver- 
sation flagged between the friends. 
Berton rose to go. 

« You'll make one at my sister’s 
conversazione to-night, eh?” said he, 
putting on his hat and gloves. “ Eleven 
o’clock, you know—and harkee, Sce- 
nicus will be there.” 

“JT shail do myself the honour of 
waiting on her ladyship. Good bye !” 
replied Elmsley, rather coldly; and 
when the door had closed on his friend, 
he drew his chair closer to the fire, 
and sipped the remainder of his coffee, 
in no very enviable mood. 

This conversation took place at 
Elmsley’s chambers, in the Temple— 
they were situated on the third floor 
of —— Court, and were as snug and 
silent as a ** son’? of Coke should de- 


sire. In the day time, the prospect 


from his windows was confined to the 
opposite chambers—where glimpses 
might be occasionally caught of the 
pale beings who occupied their nooks 
without dreaming of aught bevond the 
precincts of the Temple. 


Elmsley’s 
sitting-room bore the aspect of a quiet 
study. “The walls were respectably 
lined with book-shelves ; and assuming 
400 to be the complement of his li- 
brary, 200 of these were devoted to 
yeneral literature—100 to classics, 50 
to mathematics, 25 miscellaneous, and 
the rest—law ! 

Several books lay oddly enough 
jumbled together on his ample cham- 
ber table. Littleton’s Tenures, and 
Scott's Marmion; a number of nisz 
prius reports and the New Monthly ; 
Blackstone and Ben Jonson; Shak- 
speare and Montesqueieu; a political 
pamphlet, a play bill, a newspaper, a 
Lady’s Album! Did not such a table 
indicate the embryo chancellor ? 

The occupant of these chambers was 
—A Genius. Elmsley, who had but 
lately exchanged a nook at-— College, 
Cambridge, for his present residence, 
had just numbered three-and-twenty 
years. A thorough-bred biographer 
would have said of him, that he was 
“ possessed of every personal and 
mental accomplishment.” His mind, 
naturally powerful, and furnished with 
much general information, partook, 
nevertheless, of the heterogeneous 
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complexion of his book-table. He had 
passed at college for an elegant but 
idle scholar. All who knew him ac- 
knowledged his lively, active, and ver- 
satile genius, his unbounded capacity, 
his fire and energy of disposition ; 
but the more sober and judicious of 
his acquaintance lamented that the 
key-stone of the intellectual arch was 
wanting—discipline. A mere smbi- 
tious man—one more restiess to ob- 
tain distinction—could not be ima- 
gined; nor one at the same time more 
neglectful of the legitimate means of 
ensuring success. With all this he 
was a brilliant and showy fellow, un- 
rivalled in conversation and compa- 
nionship. What information he had 
acquired was always at his command; 
and as he was possessed of great 
fluency of speech, a fine voice, and an 
imposing manner, he passed every- 
where for “a man of great talent.” 
Is it extraordinary that another ingre- 
dient of such a character was vanity— 
egregious vanity? He fell prostrate 
before every flatterer: absurdly credu- 
lous of whatever they said in his praise, 
and infinitely too good-natured to sus- 
pect his friends of trick or treachery, 
he was capable of being persuaded to 
any thing. 

Nothing had puzzled Elmsley more 
than the choice of a profession—a 
thing none of the easiest to any one 
who takes the trouble to reflect on 
such an important measure. His, 
however, was an instance of ludicrous 
indecision. The trite comparison of 
the perplexed traveller, whose road 
suddenly split off into three, affords 
but a faint illustration of Elmsley’s 
embarrassment, while balancing the 
respective merits of law, physic, and 
divinity. A sight of the portly Bishop 
of , floating im all the snowy 
splendour of lawn and silk, down the 
aisle of cathedral, had Half 
persuaded him that the Holy Ghost 
had called hzm to that mortifying and 
self-denying life. ‘The fame and for- 
tune of Sir Astley had turned his 
thoughts seriously to the medical pro- 
fession. The immense popularity of 
Kean, critics in ecstasy, pits breath- 
less, boxes shaking with applause— 
had made him think much oftener of 
the stage, than he chose to acknow- 
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ledge even to himself. But the bar— 
the ambidextral bar—grasping in ei- 
ther hand the laurels of forensic and 
political eminence! He happened to 
be present on one occasion wien Mr. 
— delivered one of his most 
splendid and successful orations—a 
recollection of the antecedent buzz of 
expectationamong the adwiring throng 
of wealth and rank—the burst of en- 
thusiastic applause—his speech read 
the next day in all parts of the empire 
—oh! the thing was irresistible. It 
put an end to his vacillation. His 
course was decided. 





*‘ Tubi te vocat gloria, tendens ad sidera 
palmas.”’ 


The next day saw him hurrying to the 
Temple, to make the requisite inqui- 
ries at the treasurer’s oflice. A fort- 
night beheld him duly admitted a 
member of the Honourable Society of 
the Temple. A month found 
‘him snugly ensconced on the third 
floor of No. —, in Court. In con- 
sideration of 100 guineas, he secured 
a twelvemonth’s attendance at the 
chambers of Mr. Qujbble, a pleading 
barrister in large business, where he 
was to acquire an insight into the 
** practical working” of the law, by 
drawing declarations, pleas, &c. and 
giving opinions on cases. Every one 
who knows any thing about the mat- 
ter, must be aware that attendance was 
perfectly optional, since Mr. Quibble 
had no more control on him, than he 
on Mr. Quibble; Elmsley’s time, 
therefore, was completely at his own 








disposal. When he had got fairly into 
the | harness, he’ began to find it 


rath ore burthensome than he an- 
ticipated. He saw he had woefully 
misealculated the distance between the 
starting-post and goal of the legal 
race-course. The bar looked a much 
more cheerless aud melancholy scene 
than when viewed through the glowing 
medium of crowded courts listening 
with admiration to eloquent counsel. 
Was he the first of thousands that 
have been so deceived ? 

Let the reader only fancy, now, 
such a man as Elmsley, plunging 
suddenly into the intricate and misty 
labyrinth of English law; siiting 
down daily to business which required 


“juries. 


a concentration of all the powers , 
a patient and well-disciplined ming 
furnished with extensive practic 
knowledge—sitting down to it, utter) 
ignorant of the simplest technicalitis 
of his profession—puzzled for hous 
by ‘‘respondeat ouster,”’ * novel 
signweuts,’’ ** general and special ip. 
parlance,’’ and thousands of simily 
atticisms, as familiar as the alphabe 
to the commonest attorney’s clerk: 
incapable of a reference to cases, an/ 
too proud to be incessantly asking the 
simplest questions! Was it wonderful 
that he grew impatient, fretful, aad 
irritated? Was it surprising that he 
began to experience a sensation, first 
of indifference, then dislike, and finally 
disgust, whenever he set foot within 
Mr. Quibble’s chambers? That this 
was enhanced when he found there, 
whenever he went, a pale, quiet, un 
assuming fellow-pupil, ‘* true as the 
dial to the sun, although it be not 
shon upon,” who, Mr. Quibble as. 
sured him, bade fair to become a 
first-rate lawyer, merely through his 
persevering industry. How ene dix 
likes the excellence we cannot attain 
to! Was not Elmsley to be pitied? 
So many causes of dissatisfaction ef- 
fectually drove him from a regular 
attendance at Mr. Quibble’s. In the 
future he sought to evaporate his 
spleen, and console himself for his 
disappointments, at his own rooms in 
the morning and in company in the 
evening. It is true, that to save ap- 
pearances, some such profound work 
as “Fearne on Contingent Remaii- 
ders,” lay constantly open on his 
table; but a eurious observer might 
have noticed that it was always at the 
same page! 

Still, though Elmsley had virtually 
resigned all pretengions to the acqui- 
sition of legal learning, he did not 
absolutely despair of rising to emr 
nence as a counsel, after it should 
have pleased Messieurs the Bencher: 
to invest him with hia wig and gown, 
and let him loose upon the astonished 
That he was naturally elo- 
quent, he knew well—perhaps toe 
well, He had an unbounded com- 
mand of language ; his fertile fancy 
afforded him ornaments in profusion; 
and he had a certain readiness @! 
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starting and evading objections, 
which, properly managed, might have 
really told successfully. Then his 
voice was fine, full-toned and flexible, 
and his gestures graceful and ani- 
mated. He reflected on all these ad- 
vantages; he thought of Erskine and 
Grattan. ‘ Yes,”’ said he, glancing 
complacently at the mirror, ‘ yes, I 
shall do in court.”? Then his evil 
genius would transport him to the 
dusky Court of King’s Bench—when 
he would gaze with a shudder at row 
after row of pale and motionless 
“Jearned friends:” who looked as 
though they had never handled a writ, 
or expected to doso! Many of them, 
he was aware, had almost sunk be- 
neath the severity of their legal stu- 
dies; and yet had remained term after 
term, and year after year, the mere 
ornamental furniture of the courts ; 
placed there to be looked at, but not 
meddled with. 

To be sure, there was a friend of 
his, who had been at the bar only 
eight years, and yet was actually 
earning 251. a term, and half that sum 
on the cireuit—but that might be 
classed among the remote contingen- 
cies alluded to by Berton, and could 
uot be prudently calculated upon in 
higgwn case. Then he thought of the 
withering proverb,—* That a barrister 
never earns his bread till he has not 
a touth left to eat it with ;”’—and 
again, of the comforting observation of 
aJearned judge, with reference toa 
reteran who had commenced practice 
before himself—‘* There goes a very 
promising ‘young man: he’ll rise, 
some of these days!” Rise, indeed! 
—Faugh! it was sickening and in- 
tolerable.—** How could I have been 
ass enough to enter the law ?—1 had 
better have tied a stone round my 
neck, and dropped down the nearest 
well!” Nevertheless he looked long- 
ingly on the popularity and princely 
income of Sir ,» the poli- 
tical consequence of Lord ——, and 
Mr. ——. He would have sacrificed 
his all—his very life, to gain equal 
distinction; but there was “ a great 
gulf between them”’ and himself !— 
So, whilom, was it with the disap- 
pointed fox, his liquorish mouth run- 
hing with desire, while his eyes sur- 

Juny, 1831, 
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veyed the grapes just high enough 
over his head tu be out of reach. 
Elmsley’s most intimate friend was 
the Hon. Mr. Berton, with whom he 
had become acquainted at college. 
He was a gay, kind-hearted, but 
thoughtless fellow—an _ enthusiastic 
admirer of his friend’s talents, and 
anxious to see them, what he called, 
made the most of. He was one of 
the very worst persons in the world 
for Elmsley to have been intimate 
with. By way of helping him to settle 
down to studious and sober habits, 
Berton introduced him to the wide 
circle of his fashionable acquaintance. 
Wherever he went, he was sure to be 
asked again; even the exclusive Earl 
of —— declared he was ‘‘a d—d 
good companion ;” and his lady vow- 
ed he was “a delightful creature.” 
All this was after Berton’s own heart; 
but alas! his moderate means would 
not allow him to indulge in such ex- 
pensive habits. The seductive splen- 
dours of fashionable society but en- 
hanced the mortifying and cheerless 
solitude of his chambers. The Tem- 
le began to look like a huge bastile, 


ie thought, for the imprisonment of 
genius !—He saw clearly that unless he 
adopted some profession forthwith, he 
should degenerate into a mere hanger- 


on in society. He had virtually re- 
nounced the bar; authorship was pro- 
verbially precarious ; physic was now 
out of the question—and he would as 
soon have turned undertaker, as a 
country curate. What, then, was to 
be done?—Berton pointed to the 
Stage. Yes, and he had done so for 
months, even before they had either 
of them quitted college. He inces- 
santly inflamed his friend’s imagi- 
nation with representations of his 
triumphant success as an _ actor. 
What an easy, brilliant, and lucrative 
profession! Both of the friends had 
heretofore sustained parts at private 
rehearsals ; and the applause which 
Elmsley—no doubt justhy—obtained, 
proved a powerful lever in the hands 
of Berton. Elmsley could not doubt 
that he possessed every requisite qua- 
lification f@r an actor; still he held 
out vigordusly,—in appearance, at 
least, against the siege of Berton’s 
entreaties: but, alas! his heart was 
BE 
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more thau half gained over!—Such 
was the statu quo of matters at the 
commencement of this narrative. 

It may be recollected that Elmsley 
was engaged that evening to Lady 
*s conversazione. Thither, about 
eleven, he went. The assemblage 
was numerous and brilliant: the star 
of the evening was the celebrated 
actor whom we have named Scenicus. 
Elmsley watched his every movement 
with intense interest, and observed 
with surprise the deference that was 

aid him. How he envied him !— 
n the course of the evening, Berton 
formally introduced him to Scenicus, 
speaking of him in the most flattering 
terms. Elmsley was charmed with 
the ease and affability of the actor : 
his habitual adoption of all kinds of 
character had given him a perfect 
command of manner: whatever he 
said or did, was with the air of a per- 
fect gentleman. He stood smiling 
and joking with the gay throng 
around him with unusual energy and 
vivacity ; for which, as was not un- 
frequently the case, he was largely in- 
debted to the generous assistance of 
champaigne. Elmsley was gazing on 
him with looks of intense interest, 
when his friend Berton suddenly beg- 
ged the actor to favour them with the 
rehearsal of a certain scene out of 
Hamlet, as there was a gentleman pre- 
sent who could support the other part 
of the dialogue. Elmsley’s knees 
knocked together—for having several 
times recited with Berton the very 
scene in question, he was instantly 
aware who was the ‘‘ gentleman” al- 
luded to. The actor turned his pecu- 
liar semi-glazed eye on the petitioner 
—eyed him steadily for a few mo- 
ments—and then, being in a merry 
mood, consented. Berton then called 
upon Elmsley. Of course, the com- 
pany would not hear of a refusal, and 

e was too well bred to require bait- 
ing. It was with a fluttering heart, 
therefore, and eyes that seemed to 
_ sparks of fire, that he found 
the company had receded on all sides 
—that Scenicus had commenced the 
dialogue with appropriategesture and 
intonation, an‘ that it would be his 
turn to reply in a moment or two. 
Having with a strong effort overmas- 





tered his agitation, and being perfect. 
ly familiar with his part, he sustained 
his character with great spirit. He 
saw that his well-bred audience seen. 
ed determined to be pleased, and he 
increased his efforts. Now he wa 
in for it, he justly reflected that he 
might as well acquit himself respect. 
ably as ridiculously. His efforts 
seemed to surprise Scenicus, and to 
rouse him to correspondent exertion. 
Elmsley gave one passage, in_parti- 
cular, with such force and feeling, and 
another with a burst of such startling 
and sustained energy, that Lord —, 
who was considered an _ excellent 
judge, and was looking on attentively, 
in true critical attitude, with half. 
closed eyes, and arms folded on his 
breast, exclaimed several _ times, 
“« Bravissimo !” — One lovely girl, 
too, he beheld, gazing fixedly on him 
with breathless interest :—poor Elms. 
ley !—He returned to a sleepless pil- 
low in the “ bastile” of Fleet Street, 
at a late hour in the morning, his 
brain reeling with the compliments 
and congratulations, the ‘ nods, and 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” which 
had rewarded his exertions. When 
he did drop into an hour’s uneasy 
slumber, his dreams were of pits 
crowded to suffocation—boxes filled 
with glittering lines of beauty, rank, 
and fashion—himself treading the 
stage in all the majesty of tragedy, 
gorgeous with theatrical costume— 
thousands of clapping hands—hané- 
kerchiefs waving—calls for ‘ Elms- 
ley—Elmsley ! ” 

He rose at twelve, feverish and agi- 
tated with the previous night’s excite- 
ment. As he was sitting down to his 
solitary breakfast, a modest tap at bis 
door announced Mr. Quibble’s demure 
clerk, with a note. 

*« Mr. Quibble’s compliments tq Mr. 
Elmsley, and would feel particularly 
obliged by Mr. E.’s attendance al 


chambers to-day, if convenient, 4. 


there are some very heavy pleadings 
in arrear, which Mr. Q wishes to dis- 
pose of, before he sets out on the cit- 
cuit. 

- Buildings, Friday.” 

The note was Ipecacuanha ! ; 

He had hardly run his eye over 1t, 
when the knocker of his door 4n- 
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nounced other visitors, who proved to 
be Berton and Scenicus! What an 
event! The celebrated Scenicus pay- 
ing him a visit at hischambers! Re- 
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vented his attendance as requested. 
When Mr. Quibble had read his hope- 
ful pupil’s note, he was about to throw 
it aside, when he perceived the traces 


questing them to be seated a few mo-' of writing within, which had escaped 
ments, he hurriedly scribbled a few 
lines of apology to Mr. Quibble, re- 
gretting that indisposition (!) pre- 


the hurried glance of Elmsley. The 
following is a copy of what met the 
eves of the puzzled pleader. 


‘© aA CONTRAST. 


Littleton, Lib. I. c. 5. § 54 

« [f a man be seised of certain lands, and 
taketh wife, and after alieneth the same 
lands with warranty, and, after, the feoffor 
and feoffee die, and the wife of the feoffor 
bring action of dower against the heir of the 
feoftee, and he vouch the heir of the feof- 
for, and hanging the voucher and undeter- 
mined—wife of feoffee brings action of 
dower against heir of feotfee, Xc. 


** Shak. Hen. IV. Act 111. Se. 1. 
“Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock bis 

brains, 
in cradle of the rude, impervious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery 
shrouds, 
That with the hurly, death itself awakes, 
Canst thou, &c. 


“Si mihi daretur, optio!—Cic. 


“ What the deuce is the meaning of 
this? How can this extract from 
Shakspeare illustrate Littleton ?”’ said 
matter-of-fact Mr. Quibble. 

To return, however, to our student 
and his guests. Berton alluded to 
Elmsley’s performance of the preced- 
ing night in terms of enthusiastic 
approbation ; and the compliments of 
Scenicus, though more measured and 
moderate than those of his companion, 
almost deprived our student of the 
small stock of self-possession which 
was still left him. Scenicus assured 
him, with apparent sincerity, that he 
had not heard a more spirited ama- 
teur recitation for years; ‘and, in- 
deed,” continued he, *‘my Lord — 
seemed to be of the same opinion, for 
he whispered to me, a few moments 
after one scene was over, that he 
thought you would make 5v00/. a year 
on the stage; and, on my honour, sir, 
| believe his lordship—if last night be 
a fair specimen of your powers.”” In 
short, both he and Berton said enough 
(0 intoxicate Elmsley; and when the 
actor announced the chief object of 
his visit—to request that Elmsley 
would. support the character of lago, 
to the Othello of Scenicus, at some 
private theatricals of the Earl of , 
under the management of Scenicus ; 


“Tuos. E.”’ 


adding, that he was joined in the re- 
quest by Lord and Lady : when 
Klmsley heard all this, he experienced 
a sudden gush of delightful agitation 
—a delirious tremor—a tumultuous 
rapture, which, for several moments, 
prevented iis utterance. It need 
hardly be said that Elmsley consented 
to undertake the part. He did cer- 
tainly make a faint show of hesitation 
—spoke about his solemn profession, 
‘‘it was not likely to bring the attor- 
neys to him,’’ &c. &c.; but the prac- 
tised eye of Scenicus saw that the pro- 
posal was accepted with ecstasy. 

A few days afterwards, Elmsley, 
accompanied by Berton, went to the 
wardrobe of Scenicus, to select a 
suitable dress for the character of 
lago; and when be had chosen one to 
his mind, and felt himself 


‘* Begirt 
With the bright vesture, all o’er glittering 
With gems, and rich embroidery ;” 


—when he felt the graceful pendency 
of the ostrich plume, waving like the 
soft wing of an angel over his head— 
saw the glistening button of his velvet 
bonnet—agd beheld his whole figure, 
reflected frém the ful!-length mirror ; 
when he noticed the glance of high 
approbation, exchanged between Sce- 
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nicus and Berton—and looked for- 
ward, for one instant, to the splendid 
scene for which he was preparing— 
he felt that the crisis of his destiny 
was at hand. The real dignity and 
power of the Law looked disadvanta- 
geously dusky and insignificant be- 
side the captivating splendours of her 
glaring rival, the Stage. The rubicon 
was passed. Elmsley inwardly bade 
adieu to the bar! Even so, when the 
rashness of inexperienced youth—but 
the sequel will moralize more elo- 
quently than we can 

Scenicus gave Elmsley an order, for 
that evening, to see Mr. Kean’s 
Othello. ‘That scenic sun was then in 
its zenith! Elmsley was seated in 
the dress circle at anearly hour, The 
house was, as usual, crowded to suf- 
focation. The solemn and impressive 
overture was well adapted to excite 
the feelings and imaginations of the 
audience. Elimsley felt his soul swel- 
ling with mighty emotions. Did ever 
law give me such rapture as this? 
thought he, as the curtain drew up. 
And when the star of the evening at 
length appeared—when the breathless 
silence and suspense of the house, an- 
nounced that the actor was com- 
mencing his most powerful effort— 
when the gaze of Elmsley was riveted 
on the glaring of the tigerly eye—the 
quivering of the muscles—the fiendish 
mutterings and gaspings of fury—the 
writhings of agony and remorse; and 
when an unexpected display of power, 
drew down a sudden storm of deafen- 
ing and long-continued applause ; 
when this, at length, was hushed, and 
the mellow music of the actor’s un- 
der-tones—telling of disappointed 
love—of anguish—of remorse—stole 
searchingly into the heart of every 
one present, and produced a universal 
sigh and tear of sympathy :—when, in 
short, Elmsley saw the prodigious 
powers of the actor, and their trium- 
phantly successful display—was not 
such a scene calculated to “ wrap him 
into deep madess?” He left the 
theatre in a state of excitement bor- 
dering on insanity. Miserably tedious 
was the interval which és to elapse 
before the arrival of the day fixed for 
Lord ’s theatricals. Six times a- 
day did Elmsley recite his part, till 





he knew almost every comma: fy 
hours did he sit perseveringly poring 
over it, in the hope of, at last, dis 
covering a “point.” He had pro. 
cured the dress of his character eh 
conveyed to his rooms, that he migh; 
familiarize himself with the costum 
—that he ‘‘might prove it.” And, 
truth requires it to be said, that, many 
atime more than was necessary, di 
our student ‘‘ don his gay vestments” 
—and stand in all imaginable postures 
before his mirror! How many time 
did he so adjust matters, as that a few 
of his dark curls might stray, with 
studied negligence, beyond the velvet 
cincture of his bonnet! He was thus 
engaged one afternoon, when a gentle 
tap at his door, which had been left 
a-jar by his servant, announced an 
applicant for admission. Without 
reflecting on his theatrical dress, he 
hastily exclaimed, ‘Come in!’’ and 
in walked Mr. Quibble—plain, legal, 
matter-of-fact Mr. Quibble! The 
astounded lawyer, casting a_ hasty 
glance on the “extraordinary appati- 
tion which burst upon him, looked, 
first, aghast—then sought the door, 
confused, and breathless—and retired, 
exclaiming, as he hurried down stairs, 
«Good God! God bless my life! 
What can be the matter with him?— 
must tell his friends of him !—mad!” 
A sudden twinge of compunction, a 
transient regret for his dereliction of 
duty, impelled him, the next morning, 
to pay a visit to the chambers, “and 
give the law one more trial.” There 
he found the pale fellow-student, for- 
merly mentioned, cowering, like an 
owl, ina complete ivy-bush of reports, 
digests, papers, books of practice; 
engaged on avery difficult and intr- 
cate case. A common declaration 00 
a schvoolmaster’s bill was put into 
Elmsley’s bands, but even to this he 
could not force his attention. He was 
perpetually starting from his seat, 
standing before the fire, and gazing 
ruefully—perhaps, evviously, on his 
fellow-pupil.. A ludicrous and cha- 
racteristic specimen of the declara- 
tion he was writing, is now in ex 
istence, and has been shown to the 
writer; in which it is stated— , 
“That the said defendant was 10- 
debted to the said plaintiff, in the 
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further sum of 20/. of good, &c. for 
the work and labour, care and dili- 
gence, of the said Jago, as school- 
master, &c. &c.!”’ 

When Mr. Quibble came to settle 
this precious performance of Elmsley, 
he simply assured his erratic pupil, 
that it was not the custom to insert 
the Christian name of the plaintiff, 
but to allude to him generally as 
“plaintiff!’? There was certainly no 
analogy between master and pupil. 

At ‘length, however, arrived the 
eventful day. Little sleep did poor 
Elmsley obtain the preceding night. 
He rose in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. His dress had been sent down 
to the earl’s house the day before ; 
and about three in the afternoon the 
dashing equipage of Lord stood 
glittering before the gloomy portals 
of the Temple. Elmsley entered it 
with a throbbing heart. A shrewd 
attorney, who was passing at the time, 
observing the coronet on the panels, 
exclaimed to his companion—‘* Some 
protegé of the Chancellor’s, [ll war- 
rant—lucky dog, that!” The carriage 


took up successively Berton, a noble 


amateur, and Scenicus; and a few 
hours saw them alight at the scene of 
Elmsley’s debit. ‘The ample mansion 
was crowded with amateur actors and 
noble visitors: all was gaiety and the 
soft bustle of aristocratic preparation. 
Elmsley, who, since his Azt at Lady 
——’s, had been much talked of, was 
a decided lion. He was introduced to, 
and received by the noble host and 
hostess in the most flattering manner ; 
and, as he moved along the rooms, 
thronged with rank and fashion, he 
met, on every hand, with that easy and 
affable reception for which our Eng- 
lish nobility are celebrated. He was 
placed, at dinner, next to a niece of 
his noble host’s, a girl of rare and 
dreamy beauty, so soft, so delicate, so 
lovely, that Elmsley could scarce per- 
suade himself that he actually sat by 
the side of her whose likeness had fas- 
cinated him at most of the leading 
print-shops in London. Beauteous, 
however, as was the fair creature by 
his side, Elmsley could not help, un- 
wittingly, furnishing her with a source 
of amusement, in his repeated fits of 
absence, and, occasionally, answering 
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her polite questions, in snatches from 
the language of his part. 

An early hour of the evening beheld 
the private theatre crowded. Wine had 
communicated abundant self-posses- 
sion to Elmsley. It need not be re- 
lated how the affair went off, any fur- 
ther than to state, that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two trifling slips, 
Elmsitey’s performance was able and 
spirited. He had taken much pains 
to appreciate Llago’s character, and his 
representation of it was exceedingly 
well conceived, and met with great 
applause. At one part he succeeded 
in drawing tears from an old virgin of 
sixty; and at another his well-acted 
villany had nearly carried off a para- 
lytical peer. But these were not the 
trophies which Elmsley courted; the 
youth and beauty of the audience were 
with him. His fine person was shown 
to the utmost advantage by his dress; 
his countenance handsome and ex- 
pressive, and his voice rich and flexi- 
ble, spoke eloquently to many a flut- 
tering heart. Few things are more 
intoxicating to a young man who has 
a dash of romance or ambition in his 
composition, than being suddenly ad- 
mitted to a familiar and flattering in- 
timacy with the great. To be elevated 
at once to a higher sphere of society 
—to be singled out, from the millions, 
to move among the states of rank and 
beauty, argues the possession of rare 
and admirable qualities, at least, when 
such a person has the consciousness 
that he has avoided the sneaking tone 
of sycophancy, and stands on the 
ground of his own character and ac- 
complishments. Whether or no such 
was the case with Elmsley—certain it 
is, he was nearly giddy with the enco- 
miums which were unsparingly la- 
vished on him. 

** What a Romeo he would make!” 
sighed young Lady Emily ————, 
bending her full, blue, languishing 
eyes upon him, 

“* What a fine Italian countenance— 
what passionate dark eyes !” whispered 
Miss , raising a gossamer hand- 
kerchief to conceal a tear that glistened 
in the sparkling fountains of her own 
eyes. 

“Give him time—give him time,” 
weezed old Sir Adam Addle Head, 
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with a knowing nod, and he’ll beat 
—— off the stage.” 

“A star of the first magnitude, 
undoubtedly,” said the classical and 
gifted Lord . Elmsley dis- 
tinctly overheard the remark, and it 
sent him to bed in an ecstasy. 

Lord —— was so much delighted 
with Elmsley, that he pressed him to 
remain at —— tillthe end of the week. 
He lived in clover in that time! On 
Saturday he returned to town, and 
betook himself to his chambers, All 
Sunday he remained alone; it was a 
gloomy, rainy, cheerless day; and 
how are the horrors of such weather 
enhanced in the Temple! What a 
contrast was there between the silence 
and solitude of his homely apartinent, 
and the gaiety and splendour of 
House! Was it likely that his pre- 
sent profession would lead him into 
such scenes? Was it for his legal 
talents or prospects that he had been 
introduced into the highest society, 
and received with the most flattering 
attentions? the quamobrem of the affair 
cannot be ascertained—but the fact is 
certain, that an offensive copy of 
Archbold’s Practice found itself sud- 
denly dislodged from its resting-place, 
on his table, and hurled to a distant 
corner of the room ! 

He was prevailed on, by a friend, a 
week or two afterwards, to accompany 
him to the Court of King’s Bench, for 
the purpose of hearing a very inte- 
resting trial, when one of the most 
eminent counsel was engaged for the 
defence. The thing was exciting 
enough in its way, there could be no 
doubt. Elmsley sate among the coun- 
sel; he could hear them expressing 
their expectation of a splendid display 
of ——-—’s powers ; he saw the court 
getting rapidly thronged with specta- 
tors, all of whom directed their eyes 
to one ‘spot—that occupied by ——. 
At length Mr. ——— rose, adjusted 
his papers, and addressed himself to 
the jury. There was an instant silence 
in the court. Elmsley felt himself 
kindling with the eloquent and ani- 
mated speaker. At one time he 








quailed and shrunk beneath the terri- 
ble and overwhelming recrimination, 
the bitterirony, th° arching sarcasm 
of the indignant suvocate; then felt 





himself bewildered in a maze of t 
most subtle and refined sophistry 
then carried away with a climax 9 
prodigious power—till the speaker, 
raised even beyond himself, conclude 
amid a storm of eloquence, 

‘« —. the roar of thunders, and the lambex 

glare 

Of lightnings.—” 

The judge, the jury, and cour 
seemed exhausted with the attention 
they had bestowed on the speaker; 
who drew together his papers—gave 
his bag to his clerk—unrobed and re. 
tired to a new scene for the display of 
his powers—the House of Commons. 
“* Then did the scale” of Thespis 
“kick the beam.”” Elmsley, ina state 
of unutterable excitement, returned 
home, resolved to go on with the 
“law,” and, with enthusiasm, sa 
down to draw up a plan of common. 
law reading—constitutional law—his- 
tory ; in short, such a line of reading 
as he thought calculated to make him 
such a one as Mr. —. He retired 
to bed, heated with his projects ; rose 
the next morning in the same spirit, 
was hurrying about twelve to Butter- 
worth’s, to purchase a copy of Hale’s 
History of the Common Law—when, 
as fate would have it, he encountered 
Berton and Scenicus, stepping out of 
the latter’s carriage to pay him a visit. 
What was to be done?—They would 
hear of no refusal; so Elmsley got in, 
and away they drove to witness the 
final rehearsal of a tragedy that was 
to be performed that evening. They 
all dined at an adjoining hotel. Both 
Berton and Scenicus were eloquent in 
praise of the stage, and of Elmsley’s 
qualifications for success. They urged 
him to ‘* throw daw to the dogs ;” and 
how could he stand their cross-fire? 
He felt flattered by the pains they 
took; too much obliged by their so- 
licitude to be rude enough to meet 
them with a firm denial; felt dazzled 
by the proximity of success on the 
stage—and discouraged by the tardy 
and distant returns of tre bar—Berton 
pressed hotly. 

“My dear fellow, it would be 
downright madness to think of it,” 
replied Elmsley, faintly. 

‘“‘ Gentle shepherd ! tell me why?” 
inquired Scenicus, gaily. 
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« Consider my friends—relations— 
ober family—my education!” fal- 
ered Elmsley, tossing off a glass of 
parkling champaigne. 

« Are you, then, to be led in lead- 
ng-string’s all your life?’’ inquired 
erton. ‘* What need of such ner- 
yous sensitiveness about the opinion 
of a few country relations !’’ 

«The Temple would echo with 
aughter, whenever my name _ was 
mentioned—I should be struck off the 
books with disdain !” 

“ Easily to be accounted for, my 
dear fellow—they would be piqued at 
losing talents like your’s, and as for 
their disdain—ha, ha!—fling it back 
in their teeth !”” 

“Five thousand a year—splendid 
popularity—the highest society might, 
methinks, be a counterpoise,”’ said 
Berton, adding, suddenly, “ By the 
way, Scenicus, how much did you 
make last year, including your coun- 
try tour ?”’ 


3] 


** Some where between four thou- 
sand and five thousand pounds,” re- 
plied the actor, carelessly. 

“ And your’s is a life,” continued 
Berton, in a tone of affected commi- 
seration, “ of great misery, from envy, 
rivalry, disappointment—” 

“Faith, do I look such a one—as 
though 


“Old Care had set his tooth upon my 
heart,” . 


replied Scenicus, with a gay air— 
“ But I must leave—I am engaged at 
the Marchioness of , a téte-d-téte 
—hear !” 

* * . 

“* Darby—if any one should be in- 
quiring after a set of chambers, you 
may tell them that No. —, on the third 
floor of Court, will be vacant in 
three months,” said Elmsley, the next 
morning, to the Temple hair-dresser. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM HAYWARD, Esq. 


BY JOHN S. CLARK, 


ESQ. 


We stand upon thy tomb, bright shade, 
Yet dare not mourn for thee ; 
We would not woo thee from those realms 


Of pure felicity, 


Thy lot is cast—in light divine, 
From pain and sorrow free, 

Eternal glories crown thee now— 
‘© We must not mourn for thee.” 


*Tis true we miss the parent’s smile 
That cheered our hearts of yore ; 

*Tis true we miss the fond embrace 
That we shall feel no more. 

E’en now, each manly step we hear, 
We fancy thine must be— : 
But tho’ too soon the phantom flies, 

‘* We wust not mourn for thee.” 


We talk of thee the live-long day, 
We think of thee by night ; 
In dreams we view thy beaming eyes 
In all their mild blue light: 
We seem to see thee good and kind 
As thou wert wont to be; 
We wake—the heart would burst—but no, 
«© We must not mourn for thee.” 


Oh! could we view thy dwelling now 
Amid that angel throng, 

Pierce the blue heavens, behold thy blix: » 
And hear thy seraph-song ;— ber 
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Could we but feel thy perfect joy, 
Thy bright redemption see, 

How should we dash the tear away, 
How blush to mourn for thee ! 





THE HEART AND CROsS. 
TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


A Heart ann Cross, my Emma dear, 
Friendship’s fond hand presents to thee ; 
With wishes fervent, and sincere, 
Thy worst of crosses may this be! 


With hopes, all other HEARTS may prove 
Unchanging, as this mimic token ; 

With prayers, each heart that shares thy love 
May keep its faith and truth unbroken ! 


And who that views thy brow so fair, 
But feels, such wish must needless be? 
Since never bosom worth thy care 
Could e’er know chill or change towards THEE! 





ALBUM. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
By the Rev. T. Dale. 


Since all of brightest promise here 
Is earliest in decay, 

I marvel not, sweet babe, that thou 
So soon wert snatch’d away, 

For never did a lovelier form 
Delight a parent’s eye ; 

Nor ever seem’d a thing of earth 
More fitted for the sky. 


The rose just budding on thy cheek, 
The clear and polished brow, 

Thy faultless symmetry of form, 
Of these I think not now. 

The language of thy sunny smile 
I would not now recal, 

Which told, that all were dear to thee, 
And made thee dear to all ! 


I knew not how I loved thee then, 
While on th opening bloom 

I gazed without a fear of change, 
Or presage of the tomb. 

It was not till the spoiler came, 
Till Death had aimed his dart, 

I learn’d what bonds of love had link’d 
My daughter to my heart. 


Yes—she was dearest to my soul 
When pale and cold she lay, 

Close clasp’d to her fond mother’s breast, 
And breathing life away. 

Her infant loveliness and grace 
Had charm’d me oft before, 


But in the patience of her death 
I felt | loved her more. 


For *twas but by the inward moan, 
The short convulsive sigh, 

The pressure of the damp, chill grasp, 
The dim and tearful eye, 

"Twas but by these we guess’d how stro 
Was Nature’s strife within : 

How she, who could not share the crime, 
Had shar’d the cause of sin. 


She died—we laid her in her shroud, 
And strew’d fresh flow’rets there, 
Meet emblems of a flower so late 
More fragrant and more fair. 
This sooth’d our woes :—we look’d again 
On our departed one, 
And wept afresh, and strove in vain 
To say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ 


For in that brief and hurried glance, 
Tho’ dimm’d by gushing tears, 

Came o’er our spirits, like a dream, 
The forms of future years. 

We thought what charms of womanhood, 
Fair infant, had been thine ; 

Alas! we could not look to Heaven, 
And see thee now diviae. 


Years since have roll’d, and Time hath leat 
Its balm to Nature’s smart, 
But none hath fill’d thy first fond place 
Within thy father’s heart. 
Oh! if thy form of health and life 
Were blotted from my breast, 
ao 
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{ never—never could forget 
The image of thy rest. 


But hush! who would not tread the path 
Which thou, sweet babe, hast trod, 

To reach the home were thou art now, 
The bosom of thy God ! 

Wha would not bear what we have borne, 
To whom like us ’twas given 

Awhile, to love a spotless child, 
Then give a.saint to Heaven. 


MILITARY ANECDOTE. 


A grenadier in the Duke of Berwick’s 
army being taken marauding, was sen- 
tenced to die, His officers went in a body 
to the duke, and represented to him, that 
the unhappy man was one of the bravest 
soldiers in the army. The duke, however, 
ordered the provost to do his duty. The 
grenadier was conducted to the place of 
punishment ; but in the instant they were 
about to tie his bands, he found means to 
slip away, and/ concealed himself in the 
camp. The dake, informed of his escape, 
ordered thaty the provost should be hanged 
up in his Stead. The provost threw him- 
self at his feet, and protested his inno- 
cence, hot all in vain: the inexorable 
duke @rdered him to immediate execution, 
[he f”oncealed grenadier, being informed 
of thiis circumstance, with an exalted ge- 
nerfosity of sentiment, instantly repaired to 
thf duke. ‘* My lord,” said he, ‘‘I am 
the criminal: I am informed that an inno- 
ent man is to die in my stead. As he 
aad no hand in my escape, order him to 
be brought back ; and [ die content.” This 
greatness of soul instantly disarmed the 


| general, who pardoned them both. 


STANZAS FOR EVENING, 


There is an hour when leaves are still, and 
winds sleep on the wave ; 

When far beneath the closing clouds the 
day hath found a grave ; 

And stars that at the note of dawn begin 
their circling flight, 

Return, like sun-tired birds, to seek the 
sable boughs of night. 


The curtains of the mind are closed, and 
slumber is most sweet, 

And visions to the hearts of men direct their 
fairy feet ; 

The wearied wing hath gained a tree, pain 
sighs itself to rest, 

And beauty’s bridegroom lies upon the pil- 
low of her breast. 


There is a feeling in that hour which tumult 
ne'er hath known, 

Which nature seems to dedicate to silent 
things alone ; 


Jury, 183). 


The spirit of the lonely wakes, as rising 
from the dead, 

And finds its shroud adorned with flowers, 
its night. lamp newly fed. 

The mournful moon her rainbows hath, and 
mid the blight of all 

That garlands lite, some blossoms live, like 
lilies on a pall ; 

Thus while to lone affliction’s couch some 
stranger-joy may come, 7 

The bee that hoardeth sweets all day hath 


sadness in its hum. 


Yet some there are whose fire of years 
leaves no remembered spark, 

Whose summer time itself is bleak, whose 
very day-break dark. 

The stem, though naked, yet may live, the 
leaf, though perished, cling ; 

But if at first the root be cleft, it lies a 
branchless thing. 


And oh! to such, long, hallow'd nights 
their patient music send ; 

The hours like drooping angels walk, more 
graceful as they bend ; 

And stars emit a hope-like ray, thatanelts 
as it comes nigh, 

And nothing in that calm hath life that 
doth not wish to die. 


STANZAS, 
By T. K. Hervey. 


How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast, 

Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And pain is lull’d to rest ;— 

ieiged o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 

To anchor in the silent grave ! 


That quiet land where, peril past, 
The weary win a long repose, 
The bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes, 
And lowly grief, and lordly pride, 
Lie down, like brothers, side by side ! 


The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb, 

Nor waking to despair ; 
Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 


There the maiden waits till her lover 
come— 
They never more shall part ;— 
And the stricken deer has gained her home, 
With the arrow in her heart ; 
And passion’s pulse lies hushed and still, 
Beyond the reach of tempter’s skill, 


The mother—she is gone to sleep, 
With her babe upon her breast,— 
She has no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant’s rest ; 
F 
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His slumbers on her bosom fair 
Shall never more be broken—there ! 


For me-—for me, whom all have left, 
—The lovely, and the dearly loved— 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts that time hath proved, 
Whose guerdon was—and is—despair, 
For all 1 bore—and all I bear. 


Why should I linger idly on, 
Amid the selfish and the cold, 
A dreamer—when such dreams are gone, 
As those I nursed of old ! 
Why should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A blighted and a withered thing! 


How blest—how blest that home to gain, 
And slumber in that soothing sleep, 
From which we never rise to pain, 
Nor ever wake to weep! 
To win my way from the tempest’s roar, 
And lay me down on the golden shore ! 
THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 
And the muffled drum rolled on the air ; 
Warriors with stately step were there ; 
On @ ery arm was the black crape bound, 
Every carbine was turned to the ground : 
Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 
As silent and slow they followed the dead. 
The riderless horse was led in the rear, 
There were white plumes waving over the 
bier : 
Helmet and sword were laid on the pall, 
For it was a soldier’s funeral.— 


That soldier had stood on the battle-plain, 
Where every step was over the slain ; 
But the brand and the ball had pass’d him 


’ 
And he ae to his native land to die. 
*Twas hard to come to that native land, 
And not clasp one familiar hand ! 
*Twas hard to be numbered amid the dead, 
Or ere he could hear his welcome said ! 


But ‘twas something to see its cliffs ong 
more, [ . 

And to lay his bones on his own lov 
shore ; 

To think that the friends of his youth migh 
weep s 

O’er the green grass turf of the soldier’ 
sleep ! 


The bugles ceased their wailing sound 

As the coffin was lowered into the ground; 

A volley was fired, a blessing said, 

One moment’s pause—and they left the 
dead !— 

I saw a poor and an aged man, 

His step ws feeble, his lip was wan: — 

He knelt him down on the new-raisel 
mound, 

His face was bowed on the cold dam 
ground, 

He raised his head, his tears were done,— 

The Father had prayed o’er hig only Son 


TRAFALOAR+ 


By T. Campbell, Esq. 
When Frenchmen saw, with cxward art, 
The assassin shot of war 
That pierced Britannia’s noblest heart, 
And quenched her brightest star, 


Their shout was heard—they triumphed 
now 
Amid the battle’s roar, 
And thought the British oak would bow) 
Since Nelson was no more, 


But fiercer flamed old England’s pride, 
And—mark the vengeance due— 

“« Down, down, insulting ship,” she cried 
“‘ To death, with all thy crew!” 


So perish ye for Nelson’s blood— 
If deaths like thine can pay 

For blood so brave, or ocean wave, 
Can wash that crime away. 











Motices of Books. 


‘‘STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


PHILIP auGustus; or, The Brothers in 
Arms. By the Author of ‘ Darnley,” 
“* De L’Orme,” &c. London, 1831. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

Tuts is leed a most ~~imated and in- 

teresting ~oductic» adds to the al- 

ready h h repr of the author. 

Perhaps, ior varie incident, it is in- 

ferior to‘ > L’Orme,” but for depth and 


energy ~ ression, and descriptive ex- 
cei: undoubtedly superior. The 
bol 4s ambition of Philip, and his 


* .d ait knightly bearing, linked with 












his deep, devoted love of Agnes, are given 
with masterly force. And she, the beav- 
tiful, the unfortunate, though beloved of all 
hearts, yet the source of misery to herself, 
her husband, and her country! How 
much does her fate interest the reader! 
how full is it of adeep and absorbing in- 
terest! Like the pale, white lily, that 
spreads its snowy bosom to the blast and 
dies, so did she, though pure and innocent, 
perish the victim of pontifical malice. The 
heroes of the work, ‘‘the Brothers in 
Arms,” De Coucy, and the Count D'Au- 


NOTICES 


vergné, are as various in character as they 
are alike noble and knightly in disposition. 
But we must not impair the pleasure of 
perusal either by analysis, or by too wide 
an introduction to the personages who 
figure in the pages of thework. We, how- 
ever, confidently recommend it to the at- 
tention of our readers, promising them, 
from its perusal, a delightful entertain- 


ment. 


THE CABINET €yCLOPADIA. Natural Phi- 
losophy. Optics. By David Brewster. 
LL.D. FLR.S. &c. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co, 

his volume forms the nineteenth number 

of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. It is di- 

vided into four parts. 1, Catoptrics and 

Dioptrics, the reflection and refraction of 

light. 2. Physical Optics, or that branch 

of the science which treats on the physical 
properties of light. 3. The application of 
opucal principles to the explanation of 
natural phenomena. 4. Optical Instru- 


ments. This is a work not only useful in- 
asmuch as that it is highly instructive, but 
the facts and experiments by which it is 
illustrated are, in many ivstances, full of 
amusement; and propositions which, to 
the uninitiated, would appear absurd and 
impossible, are proved in language so easy 


and unaffected, as to render them intelli- 
gible to the capacity of most minds. It is 
strange that men are so little wont to in- 
vestigate causes which are of every day 
occurrence; and we fear that this total in- 
attention to objects of scientific inquiry 
has, in a great measure, arisen from the 
laboured and Jengthy treatises which 
people, whose leisure and means are both 
alike limited, are little able to wade 
through. But in the work before us cheap- 
hess and conciseness, the best conveyers of 
general instruction, are blended ; and we 
trust that it will be the means of creating 
a wider diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among those classes which have hitherto 
been almost ignorant of its usefulness, if 
not altogether blind to its value. 

We give the following extract on the 
production of artificial halos. 

“The production of halos may be illus- 
trated experimentally by crystallizing va- 
nous salts upon plates of glass, and look- 
lug through the plates at the sun or a 
candle. When the crystals are granular 
and properly formed, they will produce 
the finest effects. A few drops of a satu- 
rated solution of alum, for example, spread 
over a plate of glass so as to crystallize 
quickly, will cover it with an imperfect 
clust, Consisting of flat octohedral crystals, 
scarcely visible to the eye. When the 
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observer, with his eye placed close behind 
the smooth side of the glass plate, looks 
through it at a luminous body, he will per- 
ceive three fine halos at different distances, 
encircling the source of light. The inte- 
rior halo, which is the whitest of the three, 
is formed by the refraction of the rays 
through a pair of faces in the crystals that 
are least inclined to each other. The 
second halo, which is blue without and red 
within, with all the prismatic colours, is 
formed by a pair of more inclined faces ; 
and the third halo, which is large and 
brilliantly coloured, from the increased re- 
fraction and dispersion, is formed by the 
most inclined faces. As each crystal of 
alum has three pair of each of these in- 
cluded prisms, and as these refracting faces 
will have every possible direction to the 
horizon, it is easy to understand how the 
halos are completed and equally !uminous 
throughout. When the crystals have the 
property of double refraction, and when 
their axis is perpendicular to the plates, 
more beautiful combinations will be pro- 
duced.” 

And in the chapter on unusual refraction 
we find the subjoined description of the 
Fata Morgana seen in the straits of Mes- 
sina. 

‘The celebrated fata morgana, which is 
seen in the straits of Messina, and which 
for many centuries astonished the vulgar 
and perplexed philosophers, is obviously a 
phenomenon of this kind. A spectator on 
an eminence in the city of Reggio, with 
his back to the sun and his face to the sea, 
and when the rising sun shines from that 
point whence its incident ray forms an 
angle of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, 
sees upon the water numberless series of 
pilasters, arches, castles well delineated, 
regular columns, lofty towers, superb 
palaces with balconies and windows, vil- 
lages and trees, plains with herds and 
flocks, armies of men on foot and on horse- 
back, all passing rapidly in succession on 
the surface of the sea. These same ob- 
jects are, in particular states of the at- 
mosphere, seen in the air, though less 
vividly; and when the air is hazy and 
dewy they are seen on the surface of the 
sea, vividly coloured, or fringed with all 
the prismatic colours.”’ Pom 

And in the *» ter on* optie’* instru- 
ments we have thi: ‘'stimg acct at of the 
power of plane bur: Arfers. .' . 

“A combination. “Mane batiiw® mi-- 
rors forms a powerful Burning iostrumeni ; 
and it is bighly probable that it s wit 
such a combination that Arch mb. 
stroyed the ships of Marcellus?4 hee 
sius Kircher, who first proved the@ihety ™ 











of a union of plane mirrors, went with his 
pupil, Scheiner, to Syracuse, to examine 
the position of the hostile fleet ; and they 
were both satisfied that the ships of Mar- 
cellus could not have been more than thirty 
paces distant from Archimedes. 

‘ Buffon constructed a burning apparatus 
upon this principle, which may be easily 
explained. If we reflect the light of the 
sun upon one cheek by a small piece of 
plane looking-glass, we shall experience a 
sensation of heat less than if the direct 
light of the sun fell upon it. If with the 


No, of Distance 
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other hand we reflect the sun’s light upo 
the same cheek with another piece of mir. 
ror, the warmth will be increased, and » 
on, till with five or six pieces we can no 
longer endure the heat. Buffon combined 
168 pieces of mirror, 6 inches by 8, so that 
he could, by a little mechanism connected 
with each, cause them to reflect the light 
of the sun upon one spot. Those pieces of 
glass were selected which gave the smallex 
image of the sun at 250 feet. 

‘«* The following were the effects produced 
by different numbers of these mirrors :— 


Chips of fir deal sulphured and mixed with charcoal set on fire. 


mirrors. of object. Effects produced. 

12 20 feet Small combustibles inflamed. 

21 20 Beech plank burned. 

40 66 Tarred beech plank inflamed. 

45 20 Pewter flask 6lb. weight melted. 

98 126 Tarred and sulphured plank set on fire. 
112 158 Plank covered with wool set on fire. 
117 20 Some thin pieces of silver melted. 

128 150 Tarred fir plank set on fire. 

148 150 Beech plank sulphured inflamed violently. 
154 150 Tarred plank smoked violently. 

154 250 

224 40 Plates of silver melted. 


“ As it is difficult to adjust the mirrors 
while the sun changes his place, M. Pey- 
rard proposes to produce great effects by 
mounting each mirror in a separate frame, 
carrying a telescope, by means of which 
one person can direct the reflected rays to 
the object which is to be burnt. He con- 
ceives that with 590 glasses, about 20 
inches in diameter, he could reduce a fleet 
to ashes at the distance of a quarter of a 
league, and with glasses of double that size 
at the distance of half a league. 

** Plane glass mirrors have been com- 
bined permanently into a parabolic form, 
for the purpose of burning objects placed 
in the focus of the parabola, by the sun’s 
rays; and the same combination has been 
used, and is still in use, for lighthouse re- 
flectors, the light being placed in the focus 
of the parabola. 

THE TURNING OF ENGLISH IDIOMS INTO 
FRENCH At sicut; or, Sequel to Trésor. 
By M. L. Fenwick de Porquet. London, 
1831. Simpkin and Marshall. 

This work, like all those forming a part of 

the Fenwickian system of learning the 

French language, has the decided advan- 

tage of leading the mind of the pupil, by 

degrees, from the easier to the more diffi- 
cult portions of his task. The plan, also, 
ef turning Freach into English without the 
usual interlineations, is far better than the 
old me$h¢y,, chich certainly was not much 
calculate, — ser to improve the memory or 


engage that undivided attention which is 
requisite to the study of languages. We 
rather think that Mr, Fenwick, notwith- 
standing all the merit he claims, and, a 
our hands, receives, is rather extravagant 
in his notions, when he imagines that with- 
out such a work as the present, the learner 
would require six or seven years to study 
French before he could know or speak it 
accurately; unless, indeed, he supposes 
the pupil to commence at a very early age, 
or that he is remarkably stupid, or unpre- 
cedentedly idle. We approve, however, of 
his system, and wish him that success 
which his efforts undoubtedly merit. He 
has simplified, in an eminent degree, @ 
very difficult, though absolutely indispen- 
sable, portion of modern education. 
MORAL PARALYsiIs ; or, The Gambler. By 
Mrs. Barber, Author of ‘‘ Scenes of Life, 
or the Influence of Religion,” &e. 1851. 
James Burn, Kennington Green. 
This little tale, which has the benefit of 
inculcating the value of moral and religious 
principle, is extremely well adapted to the 
juvenile mind ; indeed there are some por- 
tions of it which are calcutated to awaken 
serious reflections in those who are not too 
much the slaves of habit and crime to be 
deaf to the ameliorating influences of rea- 
son and fact. The progress of guilt 1s 
very tolerably teaced, and its sources are 
well marked, and the moral pointedly 
given. 
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NOTICES OF 


By W. H. Harri- 


ALES OF A PHYSICIAN. , 
London: Jennings 


son. Second Series. 

and Chaplin. 1831. 
The modesty with which these tales are 
ubmitted to the public, deserves commen- 
Jation, but surely the writer need not crave 
‘exceeding pardon” for the publication of 
one of the most interesting volumes which 
have for some time passed our critical 
ordeal. We know, indeed, no better work 
which a fond father could present to his 
children, than that before us. The first 
series was excellent--the second, if possible, 
surpasses it. There breathes throughout 
so much beauty of language, and purity of 
sentiment, the interest of each narrative is 
so well interwoven with moral precept and 
religious lore, that it can hardly fail to bet- 
ter the understanding and improve the 
heart. The first story, ‘‘ Cousin Tomkins,” 
is particularly excellent. We must preface 
our quotation by premising that Mr. Ed- 
ward Stanley, a gentleman of large posses- 
sions, marries very early in life a lady 
whose personal accomplishments were her 
only recommendation. Her mind and dis- 
position were by no means of the most 


brilliant caste—she was of humble origin, 
her parents having, by successful specula- 
tion, risen from indigence to comparative 
wealth. As too frequently happens, under 


such circumstances, Mrs. Stanley was 
proud and overbearing, fond of gaiety, and 
in her restless pursuit of pleasure, left her 
only child (a daughter) to the sole manage- 
ment of an amiable and exemplary governess. 
Under her tuition, Miss Stanley imbibed 
those admirable principles and rules of con- 
duct which smoothed the rugged path of 
after-life, and threw a shield around her 
amid the darkest storms of adversity. 
Amongst Mrs. Stanley’s ‘‘ relations, there 
was one who happened to be a tailor, and 
who, to her inconceivable horror, had the 
undisputed honour of being her first cousin, 
and bearing the family name. Had he 
kept a chandler’s shop, he might have been 
designated a provision merchant ; or, if a 
cheesemonger, he might have been de- 
scribed by the style and title of a bacon 
factor; but a tailor is a tailor, all the world 
over, and there is no synonyme in our vo- 
cabulary by which to dignify the calling. 

“ Her dread of being associated, in any 
shape, with this industrious member of a 
most useful trade, was said to have exhi- 
bited itself in the most ridiculous extremes. 
A table vegetable, vulgarly supposed to 
be symbolical of the sartorial art, was never 
admitted at the banquet, lest its presence 
should give rise to an unuttered sarcasm, or 
4 mental sneer, among her fashionable 
guests, Nay, it was even insinuated, that 
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no other reason could be assigned for the 
stopping up of a side window in the house, 
than the fact of its commanding a view of 
a certain cutler’s, who, by way of sign, had 
adopted a Patagonian pair of shears, whieh 
spanned his door- posts, like a Colossus. 

** But Cousin Tomkins, the tailor, was 
as little ambitious of contact with his fair 
and proud relative, as she could be of his 
connexion. He was a sturdy and inde- 
pendent spirited man, who had too much 
good sense to be ashamed of a calling, by 
which he was not only gaining a livelihood, 
but accumulating wealth. He was, more- 
over, better informed than the generality of 
his caste, for he had studied other pages 
than his pattern book, and, above all, was 
well read in that volume, compared with 
which the wisdom of the most subtle philo- 
sophy that ever dazzled the world is fool- 
ishness and vanity. 

“« Never, but on a single occasion, and 
that an urgent one of a family nature, did 
Tomkins intrude himself on the presence of 
his fashionable cousin, whose contemptuous 
civility supplied him with little inducement 
to repeat the visit. Stung by the sense of 
treatment, from which common decency, 
if not his relationship, should have pro- 
tected him, he was hurrying back through 
the lacquey-lined hall, when his progress 
was arrested by a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl, of about six years old, who, looking 
up in his face with an innocent smile, ac- 
costed him by the appellation of cousin, and, 
thrusting a little bunch of violets into his 
hand, dismissed him at the door with a 
laughing ‘ good-by’e.’ It was little Clara 
Stanley, whom some of the servants, proba- 
bly in sport, had informed of the visiter’s 
relationship, and whose mother took occa- 
sion, on being told of the circumstance, 
severely to reprehend, for the familiarity of 
which she had been guilty. Children, how- 
ever, are sorry casuists, and Mrs. Stanley’s 
eloquence utterly failed in convincing Clara 
that there was less impropriety in romping 
with her cousin the guardsman, than in 
shaking hands with Cousin Tomkins, the 
tailor. Tomkins, on his part, was much 
affected by the child’s behaviour, and, on 
his return bome, he placed the little bunch 
of faded violets between the leaves of his 
Bible, alleging that he should daily be re- 
minded of the incident, and learn to forgive 
the unkindness of the parent, for the sake 
of the innocence of the child.” 

When Clara arrived at the age of eighteen, 
both parents died within a short period of 
each other, and as Mr, Stauley had new + 
been a provident man, our poor little hero- 
ine was cast on the wide » *  vithout 
money, and without one earth otector. 
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“The morning appointed for the sale 
arrived, and Clara retired to an apartment 
as remote from the bustle of preparation as 
she could select. Sorrow for the loss of an 
affectionate parent was weighing heavily 
upon her heart, nor was the reflection that 
she must, in a few hours, quit the home of 
her childhood, to wander forth, she knew 
not whither, calculated to lighten her grief. 
Of the many who were wont, with smiling 
faces and flattering tongues, to flock to the 
splendid entertainments which her mother 
delighted to give, there was not one found 
to offer the word of comfort in her tribula- 
tion; but, as she bad never relied upon 
their friendship, she could feel little disap- 
pointment at their desertion. Her prospect 
over the bare wilderness of life was, indeed, 
a desolate one: there appeared not a blos- 
som to gladden her path, nor was there a 
tree between her and the gloomy horizon, 
to shelter her from the coming storm. But 
her view was not confined to earth; she 
turned upwards, with the eye of faith, to 
that beneficent God whom she had served 
in her prosperity, and who, she felt the 
blessed conviction, would not desert her 
in the day of her trouble. True it was, the 
means of deliverance were not visible, but 
faith assured her that His arm was not 
shortened that it could not save; she had 
not trusted to a broken reed, which pierces 
the hand that seeks its succour. 

‘‘1n the meantime, the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the sale were in progress ; 
the rooms were thronged with company, of 
which no inconsiderable portion was made 
up of the acquaintances—they were once 
deemed friends—of Mr. Stanley. Some 
were attracted by the amiable desire of wit- 
nessing the wreck of the prosperity they 
had envied ; others, by the hope of secur- 
ing, at a cheap rate, some article of furni- 
ture, bijouterie, or art, which they had 
admired in the lifetime of its late pro- 
prietor 

** A few of the relatives of Mr. Stanley 
were gathered into a circle, in one of the 
rooms, who, after clubbing their pity for 
the forlorn and destitute situation of his 
daughter, proceeded to speculate upon the 
manner in which she could dispose of her- 
self. One recommended that she should 
enter some family as a governess, for which 
her attainments adapted her ; another sug- 
gested the more eligible appointment of 
companion to an elderly lady; while a 
third, who had heard of Clara baving been 
once detected in making up some article of 

her own dress, after lamenting the difficulty 


of obtaining situations of the former , 
scription, alluded to her qualifications as » 
attendant on some young ladies, in ;, 
enviable capacity of half milliner and jyy 
maid. 

“* During this discussion, the attentiq 
of the group was attracted by the entrany 
of an elderly personage, in exceeding) 
plain, but respectable attire, cousisting ¢ 
a dark green single-breasted coat, dni 
doe-skin breeches, and top boots ; his by 
was remarkably broad in the bri », he ba 
a stout walking-stick in his hand, and hy 
general appearance was that of a man of 
respectability and substance. He contrived 
to insinuate himself into the midst of th 
conclave, and was an attentive listener t 
their conversation. Having heard the ya. 
rious propositions for the future provision 
of the orphan, he somewhat abruptly er. 
claimed, ‘ But while the grass grows, the 
steed starves; surely there must be some 
of poor Mr. Stanley's friends who are both 
able and willing to afford his daughter the 
protection of their roof, until she can be, in 
some measure, provided for.’ 

“‘ His observations were evidently not 
much to the taste of his auditors, all of 
whom, however, expressed the great plea- 
sure they should experience in olfering her 
an asylum ; but, unfortunately, not an in- 
dividual of them was, at that particular 
juncture, in a situation to do so ; the resi- 
dence of one of them was under repair; 
the spare bed-room of another was occupied 
by a triend from the country; while a thirl 
had the scarlet-fever in the house, and woull 
never forgive himself, if the ‘ dear gi! 
Should catch the disease. A smile of pe 
culiar significance played on the lip of the 
Stranger as he listened to their various eva- 
sions, and, perceiving that they eved him 
with a look of inquiry, he drew from bis 
pocket a silver snuff-box of extraordinary 
dimeusions, and, tapping the side of it for 
some seconds before he opened it, afforded 
them an opportunity of observing the device 
which was chased upon the lid, representing 
a cabbage, supported by a pair of extended 
shears, *” 

This personage, as our readers wil 
guess, was Cousin Tomkins—he kindly toos 
the poor orphan to his own home—treated 
her with all the benevolence in his power, 
evincing a behaviour not such as is col 
monly practised under simila™ circumstances 
—a vulgar freedom with the unfortunat 
dependant—but manifesting invariably 4 
certain deference and respect, as thoug! 
fully sensible of the distance which habit 








* This is no fiction; the author has frequently seen the snufl-box in the possessiol of 
its respectable proprietor. 
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and education had placed between them. 
\t his decease, he bequeathes a policy of 
insurance for 5OO0OL, to our amiable heroine, 
who is finally united to a young barrister, 
to whom she had long been fervently at- 
tached. We have drawn thus largely on 
the volume, to prove the strength and ver- 
satility of Mr. Harrison’s talent. The other 
tales are told with equal power and beauty, 
and the tout ensemble is sufficiently striking 
to introduce a hope that the appearance of 
a third and fourth series may not be very 
far distant. Mr. Harrison cannot write too 
often. 

WELSHLAND AND WELSHERIE, 
A. K. Newman and Co, 
These tales are very agreeable reading, for 
the author is master of a good narrative 
style, and his dialogue, if not brilliant, is 
always natural ; and, therefore, well calcu- 
lated to forward the story, or delineate the 
characters employed init, The tales are 
all strictly confined to Wales, and, gene- 
rally speaking, of modern dates ; yet they 
are entirely devoid of fairies, corfe candles, 
gnomes of the mine, or proofs of second 
sight, so that the picturesque and poetical 
peculiarities of Welsherie are banished ; 
nevertheless, its picturesque scenery is fre- 
quently described with the happiest effect, 
and evidently from the life. 

[he first story, viz. ‘‘ The Curate and 
his Lodger,” is well told, but fails in effect 
from its improbability, a fate which some- 
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times will happen to the truest narrative. 
The second is simple, but affecting. The 
last, as it is the longest, is much the most 
powerful, and proves the writer’s ability 
equal to a much better, or at least more 
continuous effort. 

Writers of tales are extremely apt to run 
into the error of introducing a striking cha- 
racter into more places than one, and al- 
though persons with such traits may suit 
more than one situation, yet the reader is 
sure to find them out; and on the same 
principle that so many reviewers have pro- 
nounced Norna of the fitful head a new 
version of Meg Merrilies, Cynric the smug- 
gler, and Cynric Vaughan, will be pro- 
nounced the same man as well as the same 
name. Let the author attempt a wider 
range of fable and incident, and he will 
not only avoid this mistake, but prove his 
own capacity for more eularged conception 
of the interesting in circumstance, and the 
attractive in character. We are much 
mistaken if an enlarged acquaintance with 
his materials, and the combinations arising 
out of their investigation, will not render 
him one of our best novel writers. We 
are of opinion with another of our cotem- 
poraries, that many excellent things pro- 
ceed from the same press with these tales, 
and escape the notice of reviewers when 
they well merit attention. We have not 
forgotten ‘‘ Home,” nor the ‘* Children of 
the Abbey,” nor, indeed, many others of 
sterling merit. : 


susie, 


THELETTER. ‘* Go, still voice of fond affec- 
tion.” Written by Thomas Atkinson, Esq. 
Composed by Thomas Macfarlane. Cle- 
menti and Co. 

lr our readers have ever given us credit for 
taste in our musical judgments, we are sure 
they will attend to our recommendation, 
and purchase this elegant little ballad. The 
music is very original, and beautifully ar- 
ranged, 

THE HERMIT OF GLARIS. Poetry and music 
by William Ball. Keith, Prowse, & Co. 

A plaintive, pretty ballad, that cannot fail 

of proving attractive in the drawing-room. 

of YES! om yes! Lost, Lost a HEART! 
Written and composed by Mrs. William 
Marshall. George and Manby. 

the entire production of an highly accom- 

plished “» This playful little cavatina, 

rill, we doubt not, become a general 
favourite. The words aye humorous, and 

‘Me music faultless. 


POLONOISES FOR THE 
pranosForte. By Charles Miller, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 3S. Chappell. 

We have rarely met with subjects more to 
our taste. These polonoises are far beyond 
the ordinary compositions of the day. We 
are sure we shall be thanked by our friends 
for recommending them. The arrange- 
ments of this gentleman are very rich and 
spirited, and we are happy to be able to 
announce that we are promised a beautiful 
little original ballad of his composition, 
which we shall engrave for an early num- 
ber of our work. 


. 


THREE BRILLIANT 


THE Vacant cuaIR. A ballad. By Thomas 


H@ynes Bayly, Keith, Prowse, 
and Co. 

Both words and music the production of 

Mr. Bayly. Of the former our readers 

shall form their own judgment ; as regards 

the melody, it is pretty, admirably suited to 

them, and in excellent keeping through- 


out :— 


Esq. 
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THE VACANT CHAIR. 
“* Thy name— thy worth, my buried love, 
To others shall be told, 
Inscribed upon a marble tomb 
In characters of gold ; 
But in thy chamber I will mourn-- 
I’ve dear memorials there : 
I'll look upon the silent lute, 
And yonder vacant chair. 


“« How precious to the widowed heart 
Such simple records prove ; 

In fond perfection they restore 
Lost words and looks of love ; 

They give us tears, and take from pain 
The anguish of despair— 

I’ll look upon the silent lute 
And yonder vacant chair.” 


parriotic soncs. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the King. Written by Misses Agnes 
and Susanna Strickland. Composed by 
J. Green. Green, Soho Square. 
This elegant volume reached us too late in 
the month to enable us to do justice to its 
merits, but in the cursory manner in 
which we have been able to pass over them, 
we have met with every thing to please, 
and nought to censure. The plan on which 
these songs are compiled we deem excellent, 
and with considerable gratification do we 
perceive the pure and truly loyal spirit that 
pervades them. As the production of two 
ladies, whose manifold former writings 
have gratified the public, their poetry must 
ever be entitled to a favourable reception, 
but more than thanks are due to them in 
the present instance for the admirable fund 
they have afforded for the dissemination of 
constitutional principles, and confusion to 
revolutionary fanaticism. Most heartily 
shall we sing of 


“The monarch of old England, the royal 
and brave.” 


The music, by Mr. Green, strikes us as 
being very appropriate, but in our next we 
shall again advert to the volume. 

THE HARMONICON, a Journal of Music 

Jor June, 1831, Longman. 

The present number of this work ably 
sustains its previously well-earned cha- 
racter, and in both literary and musical de- 
partments is as excellent and tasteful as 
could be wished. In the latter respect it 
is much better than the last. Amongst 
other papers which are now presented to 
us, are a continuation of the notice of the 
Italian soprani; a paper on the pitch of 
the musical scale of the Greeks, which ex- 
hibits a profound depth of knowledge in the 
science, by George Hogarth, Esq.; No. 
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2 of the Amusing Autobiography of y 
Amateur Singer, which is not only diver, 
ing for the playful manner in which it, 
composed, but valuable for the very may 
records of circumstances and events oq. 
nected with the musical world, with whig 
it abounds. We have next a long paper 
the subject of the impudent attempt of Pag. 
nini to impose on the good nature of the br. 
tish public, whose conduct the writer marks 
with just reprobation. The Diary of a Dile. 
tante, and the usual copious and scientife 
Reviews of the Musical Publications of thy 
past month, and Notices of Festivals, (Co. 
certs, &c. &c., and the Foreign and Dp. 
mestic Musical Report. ‘The music co. 
Sists of the overture to the opera of th 
Nymph of the Danube, composed by Kauer, 
of Vienna, which is sprightly and pretty, 
and alone worth the price of the number, 
An air, march, and chorus, from the open 
of I] Pirata, by Ven Bellini, which is 
spirited and airy ; a pleasing Polonaise, by 
Koslowski ; a remarkably tasteful Canz- 
net, I Know thy Beauty, the poetry by the 
Rev. Geo. Croly, the music by Mrs. Alens 
Kerr ; two selections from Spohr’s Orat- 
rio, the Last Judgment ; the Poles’ Adieu; 
a Ballad by Susannah Collier, a somewhat 
dull affair; and an Arrangement for the 
Guitar, by Giuliani, of Vienna. We have 
not space this month for extract, otherwis 
we might make many interesting selection 
from the original portions of the number. 
PAGANINI. 

We suppose we shall be expected to si 
something about this important personage, 
since one of our contemporaries has thought 
it absolutely necessary to publish a sepi 
rate pamphiet on the subject of his fiddle 
de-dee abilities. The gentleman has ap- 
peared, after much commotion, at the 
Opera, with the greatest success ; but our 
fair readers can scarcely be expected to find 
entertainment in a minute description 0 
the physical means employed to effect his 
marvellous charm on the ears of all bis 
listeners. We will merely content ovr 
selves with stating that Mr. Pag cer 
tainly is a most finished violinist, and, by 
dint of deep practice, and the study 0 
tricks on his instrument, has contrived to 
produce several original and very striking 
effects. The production and tone of bis 
harmonic notes is amongst the most 
talented (musically considered) of his per- 
formances, and the imitation of birds, the 
human voice, &c. is very curious. But, 
after all, if we talk of bim as a curiosity, 
Michael Boai, with his chin performances, 
and the German Siffleur, at Vauxhall, be! 
him completely. As a violinist he ¥!! 
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stand at the head of his profession, and as 
2 musician it is that alone we should re- 
card him, We attended his sixth and last 
concert on Monday last, the 27th, and 
therefore will proceed, as far as our limits 
will admit, to give a description of his per- 
formances on that occasion. ‘The first sub- 
ject played by him was a grand Concerto, 
composed by himself, in E flat, consisting 
of three movements. First, Allegro Maes- 
toso; second, Adagio Appassionato; and, 
third, Roude Brilliante. He entered 
amidst great applause, and having bowed 
very respectfully to the audience, and the 
band, (who are very marked in their ap- 
probation of him, ) he proceeded to tune his 
fiddle in his own. peculiar way, which is 
accomplished with the fingers, and never 
(as in the ordinary way) with his bow. 
Nor does he tune it tothe band, butentirely 
of itself, which leads us to imagine that he 
tunes it in different distances from the ge- 
neral method. But as he touches it so 
piano, that none can hear it but himself, it 
is impossible to say in what distances. All 
being in readiness, he advanced to the 
front of the stage, stood with his back to 
the orchestra, without any music before 
him, made a pause for a few seconds, and 
with a kind of magnetic movement of the 
bow, and a loud stamp of the foot, struck 
off. The first movement was rather in the 
ordinary style of Concertos, with a very 
long Tutti at the commencement. The 
Solos abounded in diatonic and chromatic 
runs, taken with double stops, which 
doubtless none but himself could execute. 
To accompany these was the most difficult 
task the band had to perform during the 
night, and they certainly did it justice. 
Paganini was so exhausted with his exer- 
tions in this Allegro, that he was obliged 
to retire at the conclusion of it for a few 
minutes before he could proceed with the 
other two movements. He then began the 
Adagio Appassionato, in which there was 
a display of feeling (putting execution out 
of the question) seldom to be found in mu- 
sicians, for it is only in Adagio movements 
that a display of fine feeling can ordinarily 
be pourtrayed, all others being adopted for 
execution and style. After this, we were 
presented with the Ronde Brilliante, in 
which Paganini exhibited a method of bow- 
ing which we never before observed, as he 
effected so much with one inch of the bow, 
and that so delightfully Staccatto, that we 
should have considered it would have requir- 
sd the whole of it to execute passages of the 
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kind. This movement concluded the concerto, 
and he receded amidst the most deafening 
applause. Part the second opened with a 
sonato with variations on a téma by Haydn, 
performed on one string, (the fourth.) 
Had we not seen that there was but one 
we could not possibly have been convinced 
of this, but that there were two at least, 
since two distinct sounds were audible at 
the same time. The very high notes he 
brings out of the fourth string (and so ex- 
actly in tune) are truly astonishing, and, 
what will appear extraordinary to any but 
our friends from the sister isle, he gets up 
to the high notes by coming down the fin- 
gerboard. His next performance, which 
concluded the concert, was a prelude on 
the tema, Nel cor piu non missento, with- 
out orchestral accompaniments. This was 
one of the most amusing and talented per- 
formances ever heard. He began by making 
about eight loud chords—a pause—then a 
pizzicatto run with the left band from about 
D above the lines to G below, accompany - 
ing it, at the same time, with a seeming 
assisting action of the bow, but which, 
literally, did not touch the strings: this 
produced an irresistibly comic effect. The 
variations were so very splendid that we 
can do them no justice by description. 
The first variation he performed with the 
bow, at the same time playing the téma 
pizzicatto with the left hand, making two 
distinct subjects. The second variation 
was ‘‘ threes,” repeated on the harmonics. 
The third was ‘double stops,” echoing 
every second bar on the harmonics with 
such precision that the slightest imperfec- 
tion could not be discovered. This varia- 
tion was decidedly the most pleasing we 
ever remember to have heard. The fourth 
and last variation was arpeggio bowing, 
which was done with such rapidity and 
exactness that it produced the effect of 
several instruments playing at the same 
time. After a great variety of bowing, he 
concluded with a pizzicatto run with the 
left hand, as before. Spagnioletti, Mori, 
Cramer, Lindley, and others, were in the 
orchestra, and testified their approbation in 
the most unequivocal terms. They pressed 
round Paganini with the greatest auxie 
to view narrowly his every movement, an 
frequently turned to each other to make 
their comments, evidently of the most 
favourable character, regarding him. The 
house was exceedingly crowded, and the 
audience appeared to be very much grati- 
fied. 
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The Drama, 


DRURY 


LANE. 

Tats theatre closed in the early part of 
the past month, and would that we might 
add with a satisfactory retrospect ; but, we 
fear, notwithstanding the industry dis- 
played by the management, after experi- 
encing a season any thing but protitable. 
We neither profess ourselves nor our opi- 
nions infallible in matters of the kind, but 
we must say we consider it extremely un- 
fair to attribute the causes of failure to those 
sources which several of our contemporaries 
have so illiberally and unsparingly dwelt 
upon. When it is seen that the proprietors 
have brought forward no less than sixteen 
new pieces, (several of them of the highest 
rank, popularity, and sterling merit,) it 
must be acknowledged that their anxiety 
to please by the rapid production of novel- 
ties has rarely been surpassed, if equalled 
Nor have they been backward in securing 
the assistance of the most talented perform- 
ers of the day. The company has, indeed, 
in most respects, been extremely numerous 
and efficient. But neither good plays, nor 
sterling performances, could prove the 
means of reflacing, as we are informed, 
even the money expended by the treasury, 
muehdess form any thing like a remunera- 
tion for the loss of capital, interest, time, 
and the immense anxiety attendant on the 
conducting of an establishment of the kind. 
lt is quite clear to us that some new line 
of policy or other is called for. For some 
time past, season after season, there has 
been a loss incurred by al! who have been 
bold enough to venture upon the manage- 
ment of this extensive concern, and this 
year we have found the theatre taken by 
persons who, rendering it at the onset 
in every department elegant and complete, 
and sparing no reasonable expense, have 
exerted themselves (and with acknow- 
ledged effect,) to secure efficient patronage 
in vain. Far is it from our wish that the 
natural rights and privileges of any indi- 
viduals should be interfered with, or im- 
properly restricted, but we must state our 
firm conviction—a conviction formed upon 
pretty tolerable experience—that instead of 
destroying the ‘‘ monopoly,” as it is called, 
of the large houses, for the interests of the 
drama generally, and the national cha- 
racter, it is needful to enforce it. By 
“‘monopoly”’ we mean not that species of 
exclusive right and intolerance which shall 
exclude from al! but the patent theatres 
the performance of every species of the 
drama, but that some enactment is need- 
ful to limit and regulate what may be pro- 
duced away from them. The nation at 


large expect that the two patent theatres 
shall, as the commencement of each seasoq 
appears, be found open, and coaducted with 
a spirit and expense corresponding with the 
improvement of taste in the times. The 
patronage of the public is, at present, as 
found by sad experience, insufficient to 
support even these, and yet there are no 
less than fourteen minor theatres in the 
metropolis, where the regular drama is 
played. Noone, surely, even increased as 
London is, will contend that there cana be 
any necessity for all these. lf he does, a 
ready answer will be found on an inquiry 
into the “ ways and means ”’ of these esta- 
blishments. Few, indeed, of them are 
found to answer. The sensible of the peo- 
ple have hitherto ever regarded the stage 
not only as the medium for holding “ the 
mirror up to Nature,” but a principal means 
of instruction to the people, and the cor- 
rector of taste, feeling, and morals. On 
the manner, therefore, in which the drama 
is produced how much depends! how 
many political and important points are 
involved! Can any good end be long at- 
tained unless a fair and reasonable pro- 
tection be afforded? are managers con- 
tinually to prove themselves philanthropists 
and impose upon themselves a responsi- 
bility approximating to certain ruin? We 
beg to be understood as far from being 
opposed to the interests of the minor esta- 
blishments. We regard them equally with 
those of the patent ones. As far as our 
own entertainment goes, it matters nothing 
whether we witness an efiective representa- 
tion of a five act drama at Drury Lane or 
the Surrey. We have, indeed, constantly 
witnessed both tragedy and comedy acted 
at the latter and the Cobourg, in a style 
that would have been no discredit to any 
house; but it must be conceded that 
Richard the Third as represented at the 
Pavilion, in the Whitechapel Road, or 
before an audience in the purlieus of Good- 
man’s Fields, whilst it is played to empty 
boxes at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
is neither in justice to be approved, or for 
an instant tolerated, and especially since, 
as we contend, the interests of the minors 
are essentially dependant on the welfare ot 
the larger houses. A few years since It 
was, amongst the corps dramatique, c0oD- 
sidered quite infra dig for an actor of the 
rank of Kean and others, to be found play- 
ing at any other than the great theatres, 
but now, it appears, any little hole or 
corner, scarcely larger than a barn, together 
with a company composed of the refuse ot 
itinerants from the country, is desirable: 
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od instead of sterling actors exhibiting the 
characters ‘‘ that Shakspeare drew ”’ before 
rank, fashion, and an audience capable of 
appreciating their beauties or defects, a 
pent-up row of benches, occupied by the 
unemployed odds and ends of society, are 
eaverly and enthusiastically courted. From 
this laxity of principle incalculable mischief 
is done to the managers of the large houses ; 
and from this cause, notwithstanding what 
may be stated elsewhere, may be deduced 
the perniciously exorbitant demands made 
by the “‘ stars” of the profession, and the 
consequently compulsory accordance with 
them. The public expect to find talent in 
a patent house, and the manager, in his 
anxiety to please, endeavours to secure the 
sreatest he can meet with, and makes his 
offer of remuneration in liberal terms ; but 
no, says the actor, ‘‘ Unless you give me 
twenty pounds a night I will accept of no 
engagement.” ‘The manager expostulates 
op the unreasonableness of the demands. 
“Oh! well, never mind; if you do not 
choose to accept my terms I can get an 
engacement at a dozen other theatres, each 
of whom will be glad to take me at any 
sum I name. I will not play for one penny 
less!”* And sothe manager is either com- 
pelled to accede to terms ruinously high, 
or hazard another no less malignant evil— 
to stand the fire of the press, and see his 
houseempty. Look we next to the east, 
and we there find the establishment boast- 
ing the acquisition of an actor of the 
highest rank in his profession, which, if it 
even commands a full audience, can never 
pay its expences, unless every other indi- 
vidual in it is screwed down to terms that 
will hardly support existence. Othello at 
thirty pounds a night, and Jago at less than 
half as many shillings! And yet this is 
the system which is to be upl eld and en- 
couraged ! We are q ite satisfied that the 
Want of support of the patent 


attributable to very different causes 


theatres is 
than 
any thing hke want of expenditure on the 
part of the lessees. We rather attribute it 
to the various causes we have above ad- 
verted to, coupled with the disrepute into 
Which the hivhest walk of the drama falls, 
by being constantly murdered and carica- 
tured in every hole and corner of the me- 
tropolis. V e h pe inter- 
ference will be given for the wholesome 
health and nourishment of all, 
present, both la 
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lation having been so much less, it may be 
contended, now, that an extension of privi- 
lege is needful. In that case let the two 
next in size and respectability participate 
in it. The Surrey and Cobourg for in- 
stance, which, for capability and locality, 
are best qualified; but we trust the present 
height of injustice to managers, and de- 
atruction to the best interests of the legi- 
timate drama, will not be permitted. As 
regards the conducting of the Drury Lane 
establishment this season, it must be 
admitted that the managers have been 
unsparing in their zeal to please. We 
subjoin a list of pieces produced, by 
which the statement with which we set 
out as to novelties will be fully borne out, 
and with regard to what bas been done 
with the stock plays, it will be in the re- 
membrance of all that the public has been 
favoured constantly with very many of 
their old favourites. We believe if we 
have cause to censure at all, it. will be for 
the want of judgment displayed by Mr. 
Lee in the engagement of many individuals 
rarely called upon to actual service; in 
other words, for encumbering the treasury 
with the payment of comparatively high 
salaries to those with whom he had too 
many in the same line toemploy. He_ has 
now taken his leave, and we undesstgnd 
that arrangements are already concluded 
for the next season, with liberality, but a 
greater regard to prudence. The names of 
several individuals, deservedly favourites, 
are mentioned as engaged, but we will 
withhold them for the present, till our list 
is more complete. We admire the histrionic 
art, its best friends; we 
wish for proper encouragement to all en- 
gaged in the support of it, and the realiza- 
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Nov. 17. Conscript, or the Veteran and 
his Dog, a Melodrame, 2 acts: Raymond 
and Barrymore. 3 nights, 


Dec 9th. The Jenkinses, a Farce, 2 
acts: Planché. 14 nights. 

Dec. 15. Werner, a Tragedy, 5 acts: 
altered by Macready from Lord Byron. 
17 nights. 

Dec. 17. King’s ‘Fireside, Historical 


Anecdote, 1 act: Morton. 6 nights. 
Dec. 27th, Davy Jones, Christmas Pan- 
tomime: Barrymore. 45 nights. 


Feb. ist, 1831. Devil's Brother, an 
Opera, 2 acts: Shannon. 8 nights. 

March 5th. Decorum, a Farce, 2 acts: 
T. H. Bayly. Withdrawn. 


March 15th. Highways and Byways, a 
Farce, 2 acts: Webster. 

April 4th. Ice Witch, Easter Spectacle, 
2acts: Buckstone. 14 nights. 

April 7th. Nettlewig Hall, a Farce, 2 
acts: C. M. Westmacott. 6 nights. 

April 8th. The Pledge, or Castilian Ho- 
nour, a Tragedy, 5 acts: Kenney. 8 
nights. 

April 16th. Legion of Honour, Operatic 
Drama, 2 acts: Planché. 18 nights. 

April 28th. Alfred the Great, Historical 
Play, 5 acts: S. Knowles. 15 nights. 

May 13th. The Emissary, an Opera, 3 


acts: Barham Livius. 3 nights. 

May 30th. The Little Corporal, Petite 
Historical Drama, 1 act: Buckstone. 3 
nights. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A novelty has been produced here since 
our last, from the pen of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, authoress of “ The Undying 
One.” It bears the title of The Gipsey 
Father, is entirely domestic in plot and in- 
cident, and has’ many interesting points 
about it. We have but little room for an 
outline of the plot. A young soldier, 
Richard Barwell by name, returns to his 
native village, and learns that his father 
has been unfortunate, and that his early 
love, Rose Franklin, a deserted child, who 
had been protected by his father, had been 
claimed by a wealthy man as his daugh- 
ter, and had quitted England. This in- 
telligence is communicated to him by a pert 
and ignorant apothecary. Richard goes in 
search of his father, who, driven by his mi- 
series from his former companions, has be- 
come the mate of a tribe of gipsies. The 
children of the elder Barwell are famishing 
or food, and he, having obtained a scanty 
' Suppt) Yhurries to the wretched hovel, just 
as his. so, .enters and learns the state of 
degradation and suffering to which his fa- 
ther isreduced. ‘The next scene shows the 


family of Barwell! waiting in anxiety for the 


food. Upon his entrance the miserabj, 
morsels are divided among the starvino 
group. The elder boy withdraws from the 
wretched repast, which is eagerly devoured 
by others. Barwell perceives that an olj 
blind man, his wife’s father, has eaten the 
share which the child has relinquished, and 
in desperation and rage, insists upon his 
quitting his hut. The wife remonstrates, 
Barwell grows more furious, seizes the fa. 
ther, a struggle ensues, in which his wife 
stabs him with a knife she has taken acci. 
dentally from the table. Barwell falls, and 
his son enters in time to behold the fata! 
catastrophe. The second act discovers 
Richard by the side of the pallet on which 
his father lies. The apothecary pronounces 
his wound to be hopeless, and Richard then 
forms the determination, in order to sare 
his mother, of denouncing himself as the 
author of his father’s death, For this pur. 
pose he hurries to the neighbouring town, 
and finds in the daughter of the Judge his 
own Rose Franklin. The meeting between 
the long-separated lovers is very affecting, 
their first transports of joy checked by the 
dreadful news that Richard is about to un- 
dergo the self-invoked penalty of death for 
the dreadful crime he avows. Rose urges 
him to escape, furnishes him with money, 
and, to confirm her persuasions, offers to 
accompany him in his flight, and to sacri- 
fice all her happiness and her hopes to her 
affection for him. At this moment the 
Judge enters, Richard is arrested, and 
dragged to his trial. The last scene is be- 
fore the Court-house in which the trial bas 
taken place. The evidence of the apotlie- 
cary that the elder Barwell, when he saw 
him in the cottage, was at the point of 
death, and Richard’s pertivacious avowal 
that his was the hand by which the wound 
was inflicted, leave no doubt of his guilt, 
although the body of Barwell is not to be 
found. The Judge descends, accompanied 
by his daughter, and the convict Richard 
follows, in the hands of the officers of 
justice. They are about to separate for 
ever, when Barwell, who has been preserved 
from the death to which Dolittle had doom- 
ed him, by some of his gipsey associates, 
rushes in. His son’s innocence is ut: 
questionable, and the piece terminates, 
leaving the imagination of the spectators 1 
supply the picture of the happimess which 
must follow. The piece wes well received 
by the audience, and seemed on the whole 
very successful , there were some charac: 
ters, however, which, to our minds, might 
have been better played. he part of Kos 
was that which had the most atcraction 
in it, and this was performed by Miss 
Ellen Tree in a manner which does her the 
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highest credit. We do not know that we 
ever saw her to so much advantage. 

The Maid of Judah was played here for 
Mr. Wilson’s beuefit,* and served to intro- 
duce bim and Miss Inverarity, for the first 
time, to the parts of Ivanhoe and Rebecca. 
fhe result was most favourable. They 
were both enthusiastically applauded. On 
a subsequent evening this lady made her 
first appearance in the part of Rosetta, in 
Love in a Village, for her own benefit. She 
sang the music with great sweetness, and 
proved herself quite as capable of lending 
expression to the most expressive melody, 
as she had previously shown her power of 
giving effect to the most elaborate com- 
position. This young lady has improved 
wonderfully since her first appearance ; her 
voice has become stronger and more flexible, 
As an actress, Miss Inverarity has always 
been pleasing, and her style is gradually 
acquiring spirit and point. 

A Mr. Mason has made his first appear- 
ance as Romeo. He appears to be sadly 
deficient in physical power, and of the 
many qualities of a superior order—as per- 
son, voice, deportment, &c. which the just 
personation of Romeo, as delineated by 
Shakspeare, requires. The selection of 
such a part for a debut we regard as unfor- 
tunate; and if he were nota relative, we 
should suspect that it was on this, as it has 
been on other occasions, the sole condition 
on which an appearance would be granted. 
Though inadequate to this, Mr. Mason, we 
doubt not, may be found. useful in other 
parts of the drama.—‘The house has closed 
for the season, but at a period in the month 
too late for us to make a particular state- 
ment as to its success. There is, however, 
too much cause to fear that it has fared no 
better than its rival in this respect. Mr, 
Bartley, the stage manager, delivered the 
following concise address on Monday, the 
27th ult. :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—Our theatrical 
season terminates this evening, and | am 
instructed by the proprietors to offer their 
best acknowledgments for the support they 
have received, and to assure you that the 
ensuing recess shall be employed by them 
iu unremitting efforts to merit an increase 
of your patronage. 

“On Monday, the 3d of October, ladies 
and gentlemen, this theatre will re-open; 
until then, in the name of the proprietors 
and all the performers, I again beg leave to 


* Mr. Murray, from Edinburgh, on this occasion somewhat surprised such c 
sical world as had not previously been acquainted with his abilities, by the -xecuuon of 


4 most spirited concerto on the violin. 
tasteful. 
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offer our united thanks, and most respect- 
fully to bid you farewell.” 
HAY MARKEY. 

The doors of this attractive little theatre 
have been thrown open since our last, and 
several new students of the histrionic art 
have made their debut successfully. The 
company for the season is a strong one, 
Farren, Vining, Harley, and Mrs. Glover, 
being amongst the list of the performers. 
The only novelty hitherto produced has 
been a trifle in one act, entitled The Widow 
Bewitched, which was neither novel in plot 
or incident ; but the audience seemed to be 
very well pleased with it. Miss Sydney, 
from the Olympic, performed a part in it 
with great spirit. A Miss Land has also 
made a very successful first appearance in 
The Marriage of Figaro, and evinced a talent 
which is likely to be matured to her own 
and the house’s benefit. There was a con- 
siderable degree of diffidence exhibited on 
her first appearance, but that has subse- 
quently become far less striking. We have 
no doubt of her ultimate success. 

THE SURREY. 

This theatre continues to be conducted 
in the most admirable manner, and really 
puts forth very strong claims for our praise. 
The performances are always good, and ex- 
hibit great judgment in their selection. In 
addition to several of what may be termed 
stock pieces, several new ones have been 
produced. Amongst others, a strikingly 
amusing operetta entitled Sharps, Flats, and 
Naturals, has met with great success. 
The principal characters were sustained by 
Vale (who introduced little Burke’s ex- 
temporaneous overture), Williams, C. Hill, 
Miss Nicoll, and Miss Sonferville. The 
acting of the gentlemen was in their usual 
style of excellence, and Miss Nicoll, as an 
old woman, very respectable; but the 
principal character, sustained by Miss 
Somerville, was beyond praise. Taste, 
feeling, good humour, force, and energy, 
alike find at this lady’s hands the most ef- 
ficient developement ; and in the present 
instance, her singing was brilliant and sweet 
in the extreme. We understand Horn is 
engaged at this house, and we rejoice at the 
circumstance, if only on account of the 
improved support that she will in conse- 
quence experience. It has pained us much 
to find her standing alone, or nearly so, in 
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His tones and execution were truly refined and 
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the vocal department of the theatre ; forin burlettas that we ever remember to har: 
truth, her principal male coadjutor at pre- witnessed, It is, as it professes to be, , 
sent oftener appears to mar than add to the parody on the spectacle at Covent Garden, 
attraction of the music assigned to them. and assuredly quizzically enough follows 
Elliston has also presented us with Cum- up the career of the hero, Gypsey Jack, wit) 
berland’s Jew. Weexperienced much gra- marvellous adroitness. This character js 
tification in witnessing his performance. played by Davidge in a very talented map. 
It speaks well for the judgment of our old ner, and excites abundant laughter. T,P, 
favourite, that in this and other characters, Cooke hasbeen playing all his favourite cho. 
time appears but to have thrown a mellow- racters here to full houses. Subsequently, 
ness over the picture. He seems still in Mr. Anderson, the singer, has appeared ip 
full possession of every requisite to engage Henry Bertram, The Seraskier, Tom Tug, &, 
the sympathies and command the applause with considerable eclat, and Miss bytie\) 
of his audience. A Mr. Elton has made a_ having been also engaged, the operas went 
very successful appearance here in Richard off with good effect. On Monday night, 
the Third; and C. Hill made an excellent being Mr. Davidge’s benefit, and which we 
representative of William in the favourite were happy to find a bumper, Kean mate 


Black Eyed Susan. his first appearance in Richard the Third, 
sii and was heard to tolerable advantage, 
COBOURG. We did not think him so energetic as usual, 


We would recommend every one without but the audience applauded most highly, 
loss of time to see Napoleon of Humble Life, and all went off favourably. 
or Gupsey Jack, one of the most amusing 


PASLIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, &c. 
Tue Horticultural féte on Wednesday, opening of the new Parliament. iis 
the 22d ult. passed off most gaily, the Majesty, attired in his full robes of state, 
weather proving as propitious as could be delivered his most gracious speech to as 
desired. The show of fruits, &c. was, in full a house of the Peers of the realm, as 
our Opinion, superior to that of any former had been assembled on a similar occasi 
year, and, the arrangements gave general since the time of King Charles the Second 
Satisfaction. A vast assemblage of beauty The crowd assembled to witness the pro- 
and fashion graced the gardens, above four cession was so dense, that many of t! 
hundred tickets’ being taken at the gates. Peers, though in their robes, were oblige 
The Russian horn band, and two military to quit their carriages at some distance 
bands, weré in attendance, and contributed from the house, and make their Way ol 
greatly to the amusements of the day. foot through the gaping throng. 
Dancing commenced about seven o'clock, Some noise has lately been made in t)) 
and was continued, with unabated spirit, fashionable world by a supposed wager 
till the shades of night broke up the festive to the possibility of collecting, in on 
assembly twelvemonth, a thousand pounds in singl 
His Majesty and the Queen, with anu- penny subscriptions ; and although we 
merous party, honoured the Zoological lieve there never was such a wager, t 
Gardens in the Regent's Park, on Sunday, result has proved that such a thing is per- 
the 19th ult. with their presence, and ex- fectly practicable ; indeed, to such an 
pressed themselves highly yratified with tent has the subscription been entered int 
the amusing scene. We were happy to that we have seen very nearly three hus- 
remark that both their Majesties appeared dred and forty thousand penny pieces, 
in excellent health. very considerable number of which ae 
The Queen, with the Pringgyg Victoria, wrapped in envelopes, containing 
and the Landgravine of He lomberg, names of the respective donors. Since our 
atronized the Ladies’ Bazaar at the visit to the copper treasury, we understand 
, lanover Square Rooms, for the benefit of about seventy pounds worth of penn) 
the Seaman’s Hospital. Her Majesty took pieces have been remitted frcm Scotland | 
great interest in the progress of the sale, the fund, the whole of which, we are 
and contributed largely to the funds of the happy to state, is to be applied to the pu 
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Institution. poses of that ve ry exe ellent Institution, 
The House of Peers on the @2ist ult. Lying-in Hospital. 
presentetl amost gay and animated scene. On the anniversary of the hattle of W: 


A very numerous assemblage of Peer-  terloo, his Majesty honoured his Grac 
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esses Were congregated to witness the Duke of Wellington with bis company ! 
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er, at Apsley House; upon which oc- 
his Majesty, in a very flattering man- 
nted a most magnificent sword to 
+h hero of the day. Thus the noble Duke 
: | perhaps, the only additional ho- 
iieh remained to be offered to him, 
the seeing a King of England seated 
“table on the anniversary of that day, 
.. at the head of the English army, he 
d a victorv, the memory of which 
will never die, and cannot be destroyed.” 
\ll the surviving general officers, who 
jared in that great triumph, participated 
this occasion in its proud remembrance 
the board of their chief, and in the pre- 
sence of their king ; 
So should desert in arms be crowned,” 
as in every act of his Majesty’s, 
his aceession, we see the kindest and 
benevolent feeling exercised in the 
licate and considerate manner— 
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val kindness royally bestowed,” 
des ignation of every gracious 
beloved Sovereign; and, with 
his Grace of Wellington, we may 
ul parties cordially concur in do- 
every honour as the hero of Wa- 
Let political squabbles run high 


they will, still, when alluding to him as 


r, his most inveterate Opponents 
ain to exclaim — 

‘Oh there 1s not 

One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles our Welling- 
ton’s name!” 

We understand that a magnificent esta- 
blishment, in the nature of a bazaar, called 
he Pantechnicon, has been recently opened 

- neighbourhood of Belgrave Square. 

Our fair readers will be concerred to 
hear of the lamented death of that unrivalled 
actress, Mrs. Siddons. Her mortal remains 
were interred at Paddington, and were at- 
tended to the grave by a numerons train of 
relatives and histrionic friends. 

The coronation, we understand, is to 
take place some time in the autumn. This 
will keep the fashionable world in town till 
avery late period of the year, and appears 
to negative the prevalent opinion that Par- 
liament is again to be dissolved immediately 
after the harvest. 

rhe Cholera Morbus appears to be fast 
approaching our shores; indeed, we have 
heard that the black flag with white spots 
is fying on no less than five vessels now 
lying under quarantine, in Stangate Creek, 
Should it once get a footing in the country, 
ils ravages will soon silence all complaints 
of over- population, and open preferment in 
all professions to the fortunate survivors. 
Many learned and eminent members of the 
medical world have been for some time 
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anxiously watching its progress from the 
Kast, and, we fear too surely, predict its 
speedy arrival in this hitherto fortunate 
country. The suddenness of the attack, 
which proves fatal in a few hours, behoves 
every one to be acquainted with the means 
of arresting its progress. Some physicians 
recommend a powerful dose of brandy, with 
a large addition (according to the strength 
of the patient) of laudanum ; others again, as 
much warm water as the patient can swal- 
low, in repeated doses, to be taken fasting, 
with a bot bath, and every other means of 
encouraging perspiration. ‘his is thought 
to be the most effectual mode of eradicating 
the disorder ; but if the pain is very intense, 
a strong fomentation should be applied in 
the revion of the liver. 

Herne Bay Pitr.—We have been much 
gratified by an mspection of the plan of a 
splendid pier, which has been projected by 
a number of capitalists, for the purpose of 
removing the only drawback upon the 
beauties of Herne Bay, The proposed 
structure will in itself form a fine prome- 
nade of 3000 feet, and will enable steam 
boats to land passengers at all states of the 
tide. ‘The design will be carried on under 
the sanction of an act of Parliament; and 
when we consider the immense number of 
passengers who visit the adjacent country 
during the season, we cannot doubt that it 
will prove an eminently profitable under- 
taking. The first pile of this great work 
will be driven on the 4th of July, and the 
event will be celebrated with great splen- 
All the we believe, 
are engaged to visit the spot on that day, 
and it is the intention of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen to do honour to the occasion 
by their presence. Preparations are make 
ing at the various hotels at Herne Bay on 
a very extensive scale. 

A Foreign Gentleman, now resident in 
London, who has visited the East, and is 
only lately returned from the seat of war in 
the North of Europe, is in possession of a 
root, which is declared to be an entire pre- 
ventative of the cholera morbus. He in- 
tends to afford the knowledge of it to the 
public after having made his communica- 
tions withthe Board of Health. 

‘Tue Gr Noverisr.—At the periodical 
exhibition Bf objects of Art, in Paris, there 
are pictures to the number of forty that have 
subjects taken from the works of Sir Walter 
Scott—an ocular demonstration of the cur- 
rency which genius acquires for itself be- 
yond the country that has given birth to, 
and fostered it. 

Imrorvant To Dicetranti.—The ci- 
devant Mademoiselle Sontag, now Madame 
de Rossi, is, we are infurmed, abov. to ap- 
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pear as an authoress. Le Globe says, that 
the MS. of her “‘ Travelling Sketches” has 
been purchased’ by the bookseller Hart- 
man for eight or nine thousand francs. ~ 

Monsieur de Mornay, who attracted so 
much attention in the fashionable circles of 
last season, has left Paris on a mission to 
St. Petersburgh. 

St. James’s Palace is, we understand, to 
be entirely reinstated, and the ground on 
which that part of the building stood which 
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was burnt down, is again to be built Upon, 
Buckingham Palace is for the present en. 
tirely given up as a Royalresidence. Tigi, 
Majesties, and the larye suite appended 
the Court, want more accommodation, both 
for domestic purposes and those of State, 
than is afforded by the Palace as it noy 
stands ; and the King, with a kind feeling 
towards economy, suggests only such add. 
tions to itas are likely to answer the eng. 
and be least expensive to the country, 
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CARRIAGE DRESS 

A jaconot muslin dress, the corsage is 
made to set close to the shape, and trimmed 
round the upper part of the bust, with a fall 
of embroidery set on rather full, and a row 
of pointed embroidery put plain round 
the top. The sleeves are of the usual form, 
but embroidered in a style of peculiar rich- 
ness. Bonnets of rice straw, trimmed on 
the inside of the brim with rose colour and 
white blond-gauze ribands, arranged in a 
full knot, the long ends of which flow 
loosely. A bouquet of roses and neuds 
of riband, adorn the crown. The shawl 
is Chiua crape, disposed en echarpe. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A dress of lilac and white printed mus- 
lin, corsage uni, and sleeves of the usual 
form Jaconot muslin canezou, made in 
the fichu style, and very richly embroider- 
ed. Bonnet of straw-coloured gros de 
Naples, of that shape called @ /a modest. 
It is trimmed on the inside of the brim with 
puffs, and a tulip knot of gauze riband to 
correspond. Ostrich feathers, also to cor- 
respond, adorns the crown. The neck- 
knot is composed of lilac, and straw-co- 
loured gauze riband. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A dress of foulard, the corsage made a 
three-quarter height, and to set close to 
the shape. The sleeve is @ la Medicis. 
Canesou 4 draperies, of very fine cambric, 
embroidered in a rich but light pattern, and 
finished at the throat with a triple frill of 
the same material. The cap is of white 
tulle, lightly embroidered in rose colour, 
and trimmed with rose-colourg@ gauze ri- 
bands and a bouquet of blue . 

WALKING DRESS. 

A gros de Naples dress, the colour is a 

uliar shade of fawn, the corsage is half 
high, and the sleeve of the demi gigot form, 
the canezou is of jaconot muslin ; it is made 
plain at the upper part of the bust, but with 
a little fulness at the bottom of the waist, 
the contours of the shape are marked by 
embroidery ; the sleeve, excessively wide 
at the uppe part, gradually contracts its 
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dimensions towards the wrist, and is orn. 
mented in a very novel manner, from the 
wrist to the elbow, with embroidery, A 
light ruche of English blond goes round the 
throat. The bonnetis of rice straw, orna. 
mented in a very light style, with rose. 
coloured gauze ribands, white blond gauze 
ribands, and a sprig of roses. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 

FASHION. 

The only alteration we have to an. 
nounce, in promenade dress, is, that co- 
loured muslins are rather more worn than 
last month. 

Canezous of India muslin, richly em- 
broidered, are much worn in carriage dress. 
The most novel are made with lappets, 
a double falling collar, and deep epaulettes. 
These canezous have a rich, but very heavy 
appearance. Silk pelisses, open in front, 
have increased in favour : we have just seen 
some made in a very novel style, the corsage 
turned back in the shawl form, but was di- 
vided on the shoulders, so as to form a round 
pelerine behind, and lappets, the upper 
part in the shape of a scollop; the corsage 
is cut in sharp irregular aents, and the 
same kind of trimming, but of larger size, 
is continued down the fronts. 

Watered silk and rice straw are the 
materials most in favour for carriage bon- 
nets. We see also several of a fancy ma- 
terial, an intermixture of gauze and straw ; 
it has a light and very pretty effect. ‘There 
is no decided alteration in the shape of 
bonnets; but those with square brims, 
though of a decidedly undress shape, are 
frequently adopted in demi parure. We ob- 
serve, however, that they are made wider 
than they were originally, and, in general, 
ornamented with a ruche of blond net round 
the inside of the brim ; the lining also is ot 
a different colour ; rose, blue, and canary, 
are the colours preferred. 

Some pretty morning bonnets have the 
crown and brim drawn. We observe that 
they are, in a trifling degree, larger than 
the others ; they are finished with a ruche 
at the edge of the brim, it is either com- 
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sed of gauze riband, or else of the ma- 
rial of the bonnet. The crown is deco- 
sed with two knots of riband, one placed 
ar the top, the other at the bottom, close 
the brim. The curtain placed at the back 
the crown, is deep, and very full. 

Blond lace is very much employed to 

nament half dress bonnets ; besides the 

rtain veils, which are even more worn 

an last month. We see several with a 

ond lace drapery that crosses the crown, 

nd falls over one side of the brim; there 

2 also a good many that have the inside 

the brim decorated with ends of riband, 
ived with narrow blond lace. These bon- 
sts are trimmed with a mixture of flowers 

,d gauze ribands. Plain and printed gros 

\aples, and palmerein, are in equal fa- 
yur in dinner dress. Many dinner gowns 
we the corsage made open before and be- 

, with lappels which turn back, and 
lisposed in very full plaits upon the 
iders, so as to have the effect of a balf 
eve. The chemisettes and long sleeves 
orn with these dresses are either of gauze 
‘ne aevophane, the chemisettes are cut 
juare at the top, and have very little ful- 
ess, which is disposed in large round plaits, 
nd being much fuler at the bottom, forms 
sh ipe of a fan. The sleeves are cutin 
he demi gigot style, so as to be nearly, 
it not quite, tight at the lower part, and 
ery wide at the top. 

lhe corsages of evening dresses are almost 
nvariably disposed in drapery folds, that 
russ in such a manner as to display very 
ittle of the chemisette, which is bro: ‘\t so 
was to show more than delicacy would 
yarrant of the bosom and shoulders. ‘The 
sleeves, still of the béret form, are also cut 
xtremely short. 

Trimmings, if worn at all, are of the same 
escription as last month, but the greater 
bumber of dresses are made without trim- 
mings. 

Bérets composed of white and coloured 
and gauzes, and ornamented either 
1 ostrich feathers or esprits, are much 
avour in evening dress. They are m. ‘e 
ess voluminous than they were in the win- 
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er, but the shape remains the same. 

Ihe most fashionable colours are dog- 
ose colour, bleu de roi, vert de chine, lilac, 
primrose, canary, and rose de parnasse. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS 

IN JUNE. 

There is great variety in the materials of 

‘omenade dress, but very little indeed in 

form of dresses; muslins, ginghams, 

,» and four or five fancy materials, com- 

d either of silk and cotton, or silk and 

}, are all in favour iu promenade dress, 

SO equally fashionable, that it would be 
uy, 1831. 
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difficult to say which was highest in esti- 
mation, only it must be observed, that to be 
fashionable, coloured muslins must be 
flowered in columns, in large patterns, and 
very vivid colours, and ginghams must be 
either plain, or in very large stripes of 
strongly contrasted colours. 

Pelisse-gowns are still fashionable for 
the promenade, but not so much so as 
dresses with plain corsages of a three- quarter 
height, and to fasten behind. A great 
many are worn with a pelerine of the same 
material, pointed before, behind, and on 
the shoulders, or else made with ends 
reaching below the ceinture, and rounded. 
The pelerine is sometimes bordered with a 
row of dents, but more commonly made 
ptain ; the skirt has no trimming of any kind. 

Capotes Anglaises are sti!l in high favour, 
and are expected to remain so during the 
summer. ‘They are now made closer in the 
brims, and those that are drawn, have the 
drawings placed perpendicularly on the 
brims; and horizontally on the crowns; 
the latter are almost all made in the shape 
of aglobe, with the drawings towards the 
frout ; they are lined with a different co- 
lour, and. are trimmed with a puffing of 
tulle or blond net next the face, on the 
inside of the brim. The crown is decorated 
either with one large rosette, or two mode- 
rate sized ones of riband, to correspond 
with the bonnet, which we must observe is 
composed of plain gros de Naples or gros des 
Indes. These are properly morning bonnets, 
but with the addition of a curtaip veil of 
blond lace, they are frequently worn in 
half dress, and in the fashionable prome- 
nade of the Tuilleries gardens. Those of 
a more dressy description are composed of 
rice straw, crape, and watered gros de Naples, 
Those of crape have the outside of the brim 
partly covered with a drapery of the same 
material, cut in points. A pointed rosette, 
also of crape, with long flowing ends, which 
fall in the style of brides, is attached to the 
crown near the top, and a long light sprig 
of flowers rises from its centre. Rice straw 
and watered gros de Naples are trimmed 
with a mixture of ribands and flowers. 

Public breakfast dresses are this year 
distinguished by more simplicity than usual, 
a good many are of printed chaly, the cor- 
sage cut a three-quarter height, and draped 
in front in the Grecian style; others, of the 
demi-redingote form, are of clear muslin, 
over coloured gros de Naples, the fronts, 
collar, and lappels of the dress are fivished 
with an embroidery in feather stitch, of a 
very light pattern ; some are cut in dents, 
and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
The sleeves are nearly, but not quite, tight 
from the elbow to the wrist, and excessively 
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wide at top; if the collar, &c, is cut in 
dents, the sleeve has a narrow cuff orna- 
mented in the same manner, if not, the cuff 
is simply finished with an: embroidery. 
The sleeves of chaly dresses have a little 
fullness at the lower part, which is confined 
by three bands. 

Hats of crape, and of white watered silk, 
are partially worn at public breakfasts ; 
they are of a small size, and are trimmed 
in general with feathers ; a few, however, 
have been recently seen ornamented with a 
mixture of flowers and blond lace, in a very 
light and tasteful manner. Capotes are, 
however, more fashionable than hats; they 
are mostly of crape, and trimmed with a 
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mixture of gauze ribands, flowers 
blond lace. A few capotes, compos 
blond gauze ribands only, and ornan 
with flowers, have recently been see, 
very elegant women ; they have no cy 
behind, are ornamented with a very 
rosette of gauze riband, placed on on 
of the crown, in the centre of whic 
bouquet, composed of white and red py 
with their buds and foliage. A full ky 
riband is placed at the bottom of the ¢ 
near the back. The brides hang loose, 

The colours most in request are | 
various shades of green and rose-ci) 
bleu- Adelaide,cowslip-yellow, lavender.» 
and Clarence-blue. ’ 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


In Charles Street, Berkeley Square, tha 


Hon. Mrs. Henry Ramsden, of a daughter. 
In Fitzroy Square, the lady of William 
John Lysley, Esq., barrister-at-law, of a 
son. «At his house, No. 11, Saville Row, 
the lady of Dr. Bright, of a son. At the 
house of her father, in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea, the lady of Lieut. C. G. Butler, R.N., 
of adaughter. The wife of W. B. Kitch- 
iner, Esq. of Wilton Crescent, Belgrave 
Square, of a daughter. At his house in 
Bryanston Square, the wife of Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P., of a son. In John 
Street, Berkeley Square, the lady of the 
Hon. Geo. Talbot, of a daughter. In Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Roy, of a son. In Baker 
Street, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Talbot, of a 
son. At Little Maplested, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Burkitt, A.M., of a son. 
In Sloane Street, the lady of Edward M‘Ma- 
hon, Esq. of ason. At Stoke Newington, 
the lady of Samuel Reynolds, Esq. surgeon, 
of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Paris, Capt. A. Douglas, of the In- 
dian army, Madras establishment, to Emma 
Money, eldest daughter of the late Hon. 
M. T. Harris, of the Madras civil service. 
At St. Luke’s church, Chelsea, the Rev. 
Carr John Glyn, rector of Witchampton, 
Dorset, to Augusta, daughter of John Gran- 
ville, Esq. of Cadogan Place. At St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, Robert Marsh 
Westmacott, Esq., captain in the 98th regi- 
ment, and second son of Richard Westma- 
cott, Esq., R.A., to Louisa Marian, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. George Plummer, 
rector of North-hill, county of Cornwall, 
By the Rev. W. Knight, Maurice, only son 
of Wm. Cecly Trevillian, Esq. of Middlency, 
in the county of Somerset, to Charlotte, 
































second daughter of John Portal, Es,; 
Freefolk House, Hants. At St. Marga 
Westminster, Lieut. Geo. Mason, R.\ 
Ann, eldest daughter of Walter Whitebed 
Esq. Teynhamt, Kent. At Mersth 
Surrey, John Hennen, M.D., of the Ry 
Military Asylum, to Miss Phillips, of i 
lodge, Southampton. At St. Jame 
Westminster, the Rev. W. Sibthorpe(s 
M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Mary, third daughter of the Rev. J. Ma 
perpetual curate of St. Mary’s, Dover. 
DEATHS. 

At his seat, Yotes-court, in Kent, io 
64th year of his age, George, sixth i 
count Torrington, Vice Admiral of # 
White. Suddenly, at his seat, Woodert 
Hampshire, Admiral Sir John Konigit 
K.C.B., aged 83. John Payne, Esq. 
Stubbington House, near Titchfield, Han 
aged 90. At his house, Eaton Place, 3 
grave-square, W. Robertson, Esq. in hi 
84th year. At Spencer-house, the Counts 
Spencer. At his house in Berkeley-squa 
Sir Johu Edward Harrington, Bart. int 
72d year of hisage. In Gloucester-pla 
Percy Meade, Esq. aged 28, Fellow of ! 
Souls College, Oxford, and son of the Hu 
and Rev. P. Meade. in Alfred-pla 
Capt. Isaac G, Richardson, late of the Ho 
Company’s Indian navy, aged 71. After 
long and severe illness, Sarah, the wifed 
Henry R. Bishop, Esq. the composer. 4 
sea, on his passage home, Captain Randle 
Jackson, Bengal Artillery, formerly Aide- 
de-Camp to the Marquess of Hastings. At 
Portiand, near Weymouth, aged 52, th 
Baron Nolcken, son of the late Baro 
Noicken, many years Envoy Extraordinat 
at this Court of the late King of Swed 
Joseph Ager, Esq. of Felsted, Essex. 
his seat, Cane-end, Oxon, W. Vandersteg 
Esq. aged 71. 


